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FRENCH HOLIDAY RESORTS 


NE of the most distinctive charac- 
O teristics of our time is the cheap 
excursion ticket. We are rapidly 
becoming a nation of travellers, the 
passion for sight-seeing permeating all 
ranks. The Lancashire cotton-spinner 
and the Yorkshire miner, the Birming- 
ham artizan, and the railway navvy 
bank their petty savings for one 
glorious annual outing at sea or moun- 
tain, or a fortnight’s visit to London. 
The growth of savings’ bank deposits is 
no certain gauge Of an increasing habit 
of permanent thrift amongst our wage- 
earners; it indicates with at least equal 
significance that a love of travel is 
spreading through every class, except, 
of course, the poorest. 

A modern phenomenon even more re- 
markable is the extent to which the 
artizan and lower-middle classes cross 
the seas in search of novel sights and 
sensations. For this, also, the cheap 
excursion ticket is responsible. Our 
unaccustomed travellers do not, it is 
true, go very far afield. The coast 
resorts of France and Belgium are the 
chief attractions, and. Paris as remote 
an obiective as most of them care to 
have. But even so limited, the educa- 
tional value of all this foreign travel 
must be great, and as time goes on 
their range of Continental travel will 
widen more and more. Meanwhile, also, 
moved by the same facility of travel, 
our French and Belgian, Dutch and 
German neighbours journey in ever- 
growing numbers to our own shores, 
and thus on all sides we get to 
know one another better, to be more 
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charitable, less jealous, decfeasingly 
suspicious and patronising, broader- 
minded in a word. We are discovering 
that we are not the only civilised nation 
in Europe; we even begin to suspect 
that in some respects ‘‘ They do these 
things better’’ abroad than we do at 
home—a most humanising discovery. 
It follows, of course, that if the small 
shopkeeper and the wage-earner are 
becoming so indefatigable as travellers, 
the more well-to-do classes should show 
at least an equal disnosition to extend 
their personal acquaintance with foreign 
scenes and customs, whether they are 
influenced by cheap fares or happily 
beyond any need for that consideration. 
I was told by an American a few years 
ago that what struck him as most extra- 
ordinary was the great number of 
English people he met who had never 
been outside their own country. While 
his countrymen come in their thousands 
three thousand miles to stand on the 
threshold of the treasure-house of 
Europe, the Continent remains a sealed 
book to untold numbers of educated 
Britons who have only to step over the 
portal. To some extent that is still 
true, but it is becoming less true every 
year. Not to have some acquaintance 
with the beauty spots of the Continent 
—with the mountains and lakes of 
Switzerland, the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the littoral of France, the 
charms of the Rhine, the fiords of Nor- 
way—imples a certain reproach, while 
no education is complete which has not 
taken in the aids to culture furnished 
by the art galleries, the urban archi- 
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tecture, the study of alien manners and 
customs, which only foreign travel can 
supply. 

The railway companies which furnish 
the means for reaching the Continent 


can give ample evidence of this growth 
in foreign travel in the last decade. 
When the London Season is drawing to 
a close this exodus reaches huge pro- 
portions, and later in the summer the 
more humble excursionists go in great 
crowds across the Channel. Again, in 
the late Autumn, the French and Italian 
Rivieras, attract thousands eager to 
escape the rigours of an English win- 
ter; and a little later still, the high, dry, 
invigorating air of 
Switzerland, with its 
bracing sports on ice 
and snow, draws 
other thousands cf 
hardy men and 
women from __ the 
fogs and damp chills 
of a London winter. 
Yes, we are becom- 
ing rapidly a nation 
of travellers, and 
with that fact we are 
losing our narrow in- 
sular prejudices, our 
ill-disguised or openly 
expressed contempt 
for everything non- 
British, and__—itthus 
each of us becomes 
in some real, if small, 
degree an apostle of peace and of good- 
fellowship between the peoples of the 
world. 

This article has to do with the health 
and pleasure resorts of our nearest 
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neighbour, resorts which are rapidly 
striding towards a popularity as great 
amongst English visitors as amongst 
the French themselves. The places we 
mention and illustrate are, of course, by 
no means exhaustive. 
The northern  sea- 
board of France is 
sprinkled with de- 
lightful watering- 
places, and they are 
increasing in number 
every year, as they 
are on our own coast. 
The British traveller 
is not limited to the 
somewhat garish 
splendours of a Trou- 
ville, or the incessant bustle of a mari- 
time gateway like Boulogne. The whole 
coast is dotted with a great variety of 
resorts, large and small, old and new, 
in close touch with railways or remote; 
resorts still unspoiled by fashion and 
crowds of visitors, or those which cater 
to the craving for excitement in a round 
of Casino entertainments and the mild 
dissipation of les petites chevaux. 
The seeker may have his abundant 


MONTE CARLO. 


choice in France as in England. 

Most of the towns along the northern 
seaboard of France have their seaside 
suburb, or have a tramway connection 
with a bathing resort close at hand. 
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Both Calais and Boulogne, at one of 
which our traveller is pretty sure to 
land, have their fine sand bathing 
beaches, their casinos, and other induce- 
ments to retain visitors. Dunkirk, east 
from Calais, has a thriving suburb 
along the sea-front, reached by tram, 
whither in the season many a resident 
of the quiet old town migrates, and in 
whose cafés half the population of Dun- 
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ornate Casino, with restaurant aad 
dancing hall, where a fine band plays, 
and impetuous petits chevaux run away 
with your francs; and where, too, a 
magnificent beach invites you to bathe 
as often and as long as your constitu- 
tion or your doctor will let you. 

A quieter resort is Hardilot-plage, 
reached from the station of Pont-de- 
Briques, southwards from Boulogne, 
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kirk seems to gather on hot summer 
evenings. 

Or, again, from Boulogne one takes 
the. tram for a ride north-eastward 
along the coast and arrives shortly 
at the almost brand-new resort of 
Wimereux, gay with villas and cottages, 
whose wide verandahs and overhanging 
roofs bring a remembrance of Swiss 
chalets. Here, too, is a spacious and 


where a fine golf course is to be found 
with a castle for a club-house—Hardilot 
Castle, in which Henry VIII. once lived, 
and where a treaty of peace between 
France and England was signed in 
1544. A few miles further from Bou- 
logne, and we reach Etaples, and here 
we are at the threshold of a veritable 
paradise which has been created within 
a comparatively few years by a wealthy 
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syndicate. From the station at Etaples 
a tram line threads the beautiful pine 
woods of Le Touquet, and brings the 
traveller presently to the seashore—to 
Paris-Plage or the strand of Paris, with 
its beautiful beach of fine shelving sand. 

But Le Touquet is much more than a 
bathing place. Its history bears some 
resemblance to that of Bournemouth. 
At both resorts the far-spreading and 
salubrious pine woods are the work of 
man and not of nature. Like the. rest 
of this part of the coast of France, Le 
Touquet was, a generation or two ago, 
an uninviting succession of unsheltered 
sand dunes. A benefactor of his race, 
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Casino, situated in a charming spot, 
is the old chateau of the estate recon- 
structed for its new purposes, and here 
one may attend the play or dance, or 
play certain games of hazard, or take 
tea and listen to music. If evidence is 
wanted of the popularity of Le Touquet 
it is enough to say that there are seven 
or eight hotels, and yet the intending 
visitor who does not bespeak his room 
may very well find himself bed-less. 
Further south along the coast are 
numerous seaside resorts, lying even 
thicker than along the southern coast of 
England. Berck-sur-Mer has been dis- 


covered by our countrymen as, alto- 
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blessed with means, converted it into a 
pine forest many square miles in extent, 
and now a syndicate has seized on the 
spot and converted the wild woods into 
a place of rare beauty and charm, a 
sportsman’s paradise and a centre of 
international sport, a resort growing 
every year into ever greater popularity 
with English and Americans as well as 
the French. 

At Le Touquet is a golf-course of 18 
holes between forest and sea, certainly 
one of the best, if not the very best, on 
the Continent. There are lawn tennis 
courts and croquet courts, and horse- 
shows, and drag-hunts, and mounted 
paper-chases, and other sports. The 


gether a delightful place of sojourn. 
Eu and Le Tréport and Mers have their 
individual points of charm, and all have 
the inevitable Casino, <nd all can be 
reached from the main Boulogne to 
Paris line, so that any of our country- 
men, solicitous for a fresh outlook for 
his holiday by the sea can pass by 
Folkestone or Hastings or Brighton or 
Southsea for once, and sniff the same 
Atlantic airs to the gay accompaniment 
of Gallic surroundings. 

But let us go further afield, quite 
across France to its Mediterranean 
shore. It is true that we associate the 
French and Italian Riviera with the 
desire of escape from the rigours and 















depressions of an English winter, con- 
when it 
but not 
England in 


cannot 


tent with our own country 
glories in our summer airs; 
everyone can fly from 


winter, and must those who 
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be forever debarred from the wonderful 
beauty of that Mediterranean littoral? 
Surely not, and surely, too, the Riviera 
is never more beautiful than in its sum- 
mer glory, the sea and sky never more 
wonderfully blue, the gnarled and fan- 


tastic olives never more richly pic- 
turesque, and the flowers never more 
riotous in luxury of colour § and 


fragrance. Hyéres 
and Cannes, Nice and 
Monte Carlo, Men- 
tone and San Remo 
may be more drowsy 
than in winter, but 
no less’ jewel-like. 
The visitor to Monte 
Carlo may find little 
of the bustle of ‘‘ the 
season,’’ but he will 
be no less happy on 
that account if he is 
wise. He can easily 
dispense with hot and 
stuffy gambling 
rooms and sea-side 
opera in gorgeous 
halls of music. So 
we may go to the 
Riviera in summer, 
and have an exceedingly good time 
if we spend it out of doors. And 
then there are along this Mediterranean 
shore, out of the beaten track, almost 
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unheard of in England, spots of rare 
beauty where the visitor may incline his 
ear to the soft Provengal speech of the 
native peasants and live quite outside 
the world of stress and turmoil, till the 
ugly din of London 
becomes a dimly re- 
membered dream. 
If, by chance, we 
are such _ hopeless 
golfers that our 
golfing kit is a more 
precious possession 
than our wife’s 
jewel-case, we need 
not despair of sport 


in the Riviera. At 
every considerable 
resort links exist, 
good links and in- 
different links, but 
links at all events. Sometime, 
when the expert shall become _in- 
fallible on all courses’ furnished 
with artificial bunkers and_ hazards, 
we may find, in order to keep 


interest alive in the immortal game, a 
course laid out in the Bernese Oberland 
with the Jungfrau, Wetterhorn, and 
Schreckhorn as natural bunkers! But 
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that is not yet, though we are told that 
it is proposed to lay out a course on the 
slopes of Mount Agal, near Monte 
Carlo, which sounds like a step in the 
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direction indicated. And, speaking of 
hills, it should not be forgotten that it 
is sO very easy to escape the heat of the 
coast level in summer by an excursion 
up into the hills, which from Nice east- 
ward stand with their feet in the sea; 
and among these hills are to be had 
views that are not surpassed for beauty 
by any in the world. These hills are 
intersected by excellent roads that carry 
the tourist through romantic valleys, 
and amidst an interesting, hard-work- 
ing, and simple-hearted peasant popula- 
tion. 
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this precipitous valley, which at places 
contracts into so narrow a gorge that ‘t 
was necessary to cut tunnels through 
the solid rock to carry the road for- 
ward. The site of the now deserted 
monastery is 3,000 feet above sea level, 
and is a favourite goal for travellers, 
both from its picturesque position and 
the constant succession of ever-changing 
scenery, towering cliffs, and verdant 
meadows, cascades and wooded slopes, 
sun-lit. stream and gloomy tunnel 
through which the road winds upward. 
Now that the monks have gone, ladies, 


EVIANS-LES-BAINS. 


Leaving coast resorts and striking 
to the mountainous interior of France, 
we have in the district of Dauphiny 
many tours of the greatest interest and 
variety. Here is the famous Grande 
Chartreuse, now deserted by its monks 
under the suppression of the religious 
houses in France, but a celebrated goal 
for travellers when the Carthusians 
were in occupation, and still visited for 
the great charm of the journey up the 
valley of the Guiers-mort. Once almost 
inaccessible, the monks constructed a 
road to the Grande Chartreuse through 


as well as men, are permitted to wander 
through the corridors and rooms frem 
which the fair sex were formerly rigidly 
excluded. 

Of all the provinces of France none 
offers more abundant return to the 
searcher for natural beauty and 
grandeur than Savoy. All of the three 
lakes lying within its borders are 
popular resorts, but the chief of the 
three is, of course, Lac Léman, or the 
Lake of Geneva, as we more usually 
name it. Only the southern.shore is, in 
fact, in Savoy, but if the town of 
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Geneva is Swiss, it is also in language 
and character so essentially French that 
it may be regarded as a French resort. 
A steamboat excursion on Lake Geneva 
is an experience to be remembered for 
a life-time. Its shores are dotted with 
charming hamlets and private gardens; 
magnolias and cedars, chestnut and 
walnut trees crowd together on _ its 
sloping banks. The water is of a rich 
deep blue, the Rhone depositing all the 
sediment brought down from the Alps 
in the eastern end of the lake, so that 
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the east bank of the Rhone and two of 
the eight bridges spanning the Rhone 
just at the point where the river 
emerges, clear and smooth, but with 
the speed of an arrow, from the blue 
waters of the lake. 

Not the least of the attractions which 
draw tourists to Geneva is the accessi- 
bility of Chamounix and the Mont Blanc 
range. These giant mountains of 
Savoy are plainly visible from Geneva 
itself, but their grandeur is more im- 
pressive from the west bank of the lake, 
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the river emerges again at Geneva a 
stream of surpassing clearness. The 
indescribable beauty of Lake Geneva 
has been a theme for poet and prose 
rhapsodist for centuries. Byron has 
described its unequalled charms in many 
a canto. Rousseau made it the scene of 
the ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise.’’ Goethe was 
enraptured by it. Madame de Staél 
once lived on its banks, and in truth 
few spots on the earth’s surface have 
been the favourite resort of: so many 
whose names are inscribed on the roll 
of fame. One view of Geneva shows 


and especially from 
northern shore. 

On the southern shore of the Lake of 
Geneva lies Evian, one of the most 
picturesque towns on the lake, with a 
background of wooded hills rising 
gradually to the snow-covered range 
further south. Evian may be reached 
by rail or boat, but it is needless to say 
that the latter is by far the more delight- 
ful method. The bath-house lies high 
above the town, and from its garden 
walks the views are among the loveliest 
in all Switzerland. Evians-les-Bains is 


Morges on _ the 
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essentially an aristocratic resort. 
Everything is done to render it rather 
exclusive. The hotels are luxurious 
abodes, and all that man has done to 
adapt an originally beautiful situation 
to the more artificial requirements of 
his fellow-men and women, has been 
done in the best of taste. Furthermore, 
the system of treatment at Evians-les- 
Bains is founded on the most advanced 
scientific theories. 

The other lakes of Savoy are the 
Lac du Bourget and the Lac d’Annecy. 
In comparison with Lac Léman they are 
of moderate size, though the former is 
14 miles long and the latter 9. Close to 
Lake Bourget -is the world famous cure 
of Aix-les-Bains, known for its sulphur 
springs from Roman days, and visited 
in our time by many thousand patients 
annually, the season lasting from April 
to October. Boating on the lake, made 
famous by Lamartine, is a favourite 
diversion with visitors. At Annecy may 
be enjoyed a ‘‘ rest cure,’’ as distinct 
from a mineral-bath cure, for in the 
quiet beauty of the old-world town and 
environs we find the greatest contrast 
to the thronged hotels, baths, and 
Casino of Aix. It is traversed by 
tree-embowered water-ways, 
a feature which has led to its being 
designated ‘‘ The Venice of Savoy.’’ A 
steamer plies on the lovely, placid lake, 
and from every point where it .stops 
charming walks and moderate climbs 


numerous 
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lead to view-points from which the 
higher Alps can be seen under every 
aspect. 

No single magazine article can deal 
with more than a few of the favourite 
resorts in France, but we have aimed in 
this at giving some brief account of 


those more especially which are 
patronised almost as liberally by our 
own countrymen as by the French and 
Americans. It is significant, by the 
way, that, so great is the annual 
American hegira to French soil, a 
London firm (Messrs. T. M. Middleton 


& Co., 37, Essex Street, W.C.) have 
recently published a beautifully illus- 
trated guide to places of interest in 
France, which they entitle ‘‘ The 
Americans’ Mecca.’’ Though _ the 
largest section of the volume is de- 
voted, as is only natural, to Paris and 
its environs, the reader is taken through 
those other districts, north, south and 
east, which travellers most frequent, 
whether intent on sight-seeing or in 
search of health or journeying as mere 
pleasure seekers; and, though ad- 
dressed primarily to Americans, it is 
evident that this convenient pocket- 
guide and souvenir should prove useful 
to the English tourist as well. We are 
indebted to the proprietors of this 
volume for permission to use in this 
article a few of the beautiful 
tions with which the 
plentifully supplied. 


illustra- 
book is most 











ERA VERINKER was strolling 
in a leisurely fashion along the 
country lane which led from her 

father’s modest residence in the direc- 
tion of Thorpe Hall, the pretentious 
mansion occupied by Mr. Blyth, J.P., 
and his family. 

The day was fine and warm, and the 
surrounding country had clad itself in 
a verdant mantle of fresh and tender 
verdure, for Spring was well advanced 
and the bursting buds had opened wide 
their petals to welcome the’ warm 
embrace of the sun’s rays which danced 
invitingly around them. 

The girl seemed lost in thought, and, 
indeed, her mind paid little heed to the 
charms of nature which spread around 
her with lavish prodigality. She did 
not pause to admire the charming 
vista which unfolded itself before her 
eyes—of distant hills shrouded in purple 
shadow merging themselves in a_ soft 
mantle of fleecy clouds which sailed like 
stately swans across the blue expanse 
of heaven; neither did she bestow a 
glance on the patches of distant meadows 
which glinted like burnished gold under 
the fitful gleams of struggling sunlight 
which swept the landscape with their 
radiance as the curtains of cloud rolled 


back to allow their passage to the 
clamouring earth like some stately 
messengers of coming abundance. So 


absorbed was the girl in thought that 
the thousand tunes which Nature plays 
in Spring fell upon deaf ears, and the 
babling of a brook which wound itself 
amid the rustling trees was all unheard, 
and even the song-birds’ mellow notes 
and the hum of myriad insects conveyed 
no glad tidings to her mind of Nature’s 
charms and beauty. And yet,. to look 
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at the ‘girl, one would at once judge 
her to be the possessor of a refined and 
sensitive nature such as is most affected 
by the charms of Nature. She walked 
with the easy grace imparted by a lithe 
and graceful body, upon which was 
delicately poised her small and beautiful 
head, a head truly classical in its out- 
line, with the lofty brow, small ears, 
and sensitive mouth of a Juno. The 
eyes, shaded by their long lashes and 
surmounted by a well-marked eyebrow, 
were at the moment gazing absently into 
space as though they saw beyond her 
immediate surroundings, and, indeed, 
so lost was the girl in the sweet musings 
of the Spring within that the charms of 
Nature escaped her notice. 

How wonderful is the awakening from 
the sleep of icy winter when the Spring 
brings life and gladness once again to 
earth! when all joyful 
gladness at the sweet embraces of the 
kissing sun, and yet how much more 
mysterious are the calls of love which 
arise in the human heart and melt the 
snows of isolation, bidding us seek our 
other half and make a reality of our 
dreams! Is anything sweeter than our 
young love’s dream, when we are ready 
and waiting for the advent of our hero 
or heroine, and when all unlearned in 
the disillusions which experience often 
brings, we are prepared to fall down and 
worship at the shrine of love. 

Selecting a rustic seat which had been 
placed at the foot of a giant oak standing 
like a sentinel at the entrance to a sunny 
glade, Vera sat herself down in order 
to give rein to her thoughts, and if 
truth be told, in the not unforseen hope 
of meeting the object of her secret 
musings, for, after all, love is artful as 
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things stir in 
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well as innocent, and Vera knew quite 
well that Harry Blyth was to pass that 
way on his morning ride around his 
father’s estate—in fact, I am inclined 
to think that master Harry himself had 
had a finger in the pie, and probably the 
letter, which the girl drew from the 
bosom of her dress and eagerly scanned, 
had indicated this trysting place. In 
any c&se, we can leave her for a short 
while to her own reflections @hilst we 
devote our attention to her lover who 
was at that moment urging his horse 
into a hand-yallop in order that he might 
not be late at the tryst. 

Harry Blyth was a veritable type of 
the modern youth—self-confident to the 
verge of impertinence, accustomed to 
getting his own way, and with little 
respect for age or intellectual superiority 
in others. This fault was, however, to 
some extent redeemed by an openness of 
character and a readiness to admit him- 
self in the wrong when fully convinced 
of his errors, but it needed a good deal 
of demonstration to persuade him that he 
was not always in the right. Having 
been persistently spoiled by his idolising 
parents and sisters, it was perhaps 
little wonder that he should pay little 
or no deference or respect towards 
others. He was intellectually himself 
no fool, but had devoted his attention 
almost exclusively to sport and amuse- 
ment, and like so many of his intimate 
friends and contemporaries, he con- 
sidered that to excel in cricket, golf, or 
riding was of greater importance than 
to succeed in intellectual work or useful- 
ness. To some extent this was, of 
course, natural, as Nature had blessed 
him with a vigorous and well-knit 
frame and a keen aptitude for all games, 
and never having known the want of 
money owing to the liberal supply 
provided by his father, he had hitherto 
felt none of the anxiety for the future 
which young men who have to make 
their own way in the world are soon 
brought to realise. 

However, about the time this story 
opens, the necessity for making an 
independence for himself was beginning 
to make itself felt, for, having left a 
Public School, and being now of an age 





to settle down to some serious work, he 
was conscious of a feeling of restraint 
in the home life which had _ hitherto 
sufficed to meet all his requirements. 
The reason for this feeling was not far 
to seek, for Love, the great driving 
power of the Universe, had caught him 
in its toils and was wrestling with his 
natural laziness and happy-go-lucky 
disposition. Harry well knew that his 
father, who had himself amassed his 
considerable fortune by hard work, was 
not at all disposed to provide him with 
an income which would enable him to 
think of marriage, and, indeed, Mr. 
Blyth had only recently informed his 
son that he considered it the duty of 
every man, whatever his prospects, to 
take up with some profession or occu- 
pation. 

This necessity was weighing heavily 
with Harry who had little or no inclina- 
tion to any kind of drudgery, and time 
slipped by without his being able to come 
to any decision, although his inclination 
was to become a soldier, This inclination 
was encouraged by Vera’s father, old 
General Verinker, who, having retired 
from the Army for many years, had 
come to settle at a small house in the 
village, and who, together with his only 
daughter, was an intimate friend of the 
Blyths. . Master Harry, however, had 
a keen eye for the loaves and fishes, and 
well knew that unless his _ father 
assisted him, the propects of making a 
competence as a soldier were extremely 
vague, and he was confirmed in this 
knowledge both by the fact that General 
Verinker himself was in receipt of a 
very slender pension, and that the 
General’s stepson, Bernard Hoylake, 
who was by now a full-fledged Captain, 
seemed to be always hard up. 

This stepson was, when his ledve 
permitted it, an assiduous visitor at the 
Grange, his stepfather’s residence—so 
much so, that report had it that he was 
paying marked attention to Vera, and 
Harry often ground his teeth in vexation 
at the superior opportunities enjoyed by 
his opponent for constant intercourse 
with Vera during his flying visits—one 
of which Captain Hoylake was at this 
moment paying. Naturally a sort of 
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rivalry sprang up between the full-grown 
man and the infatuated youth, and Vera 
had a difficult task to keep both her 
admirers at her feet, especially as she, 
although drawn by the youth and im- 
petuosity of young Blyth, could not 
shut her eyes to the sterling merits of 
her more elderly and serious suitor. At 
one time she inclined one way, and then 
womanlike she was drawn another, and 
meanwhile without definitely coming to 
any decision she skilfully managed to 
steer clear of any rupture with either, 
resting satisfied to encourage or repulse 
both in turn. 

Bernard Hoylake, however, being a 
man of the world, naturally paid but 
scant attention to Harry’s_ rather 
theatrical demonstrations of a partiality 
for Vera’s society, and was disposed to 
treat the younger man’s pretensions 
with a  good-humoured indifference, 
knowing as he did that Harry was in no 
position to marry. At the same time, 
Hoylake, who was himself deeply 
attached to Vera, could not but note 
with uneasiness the influence which 
Harry had managed to secure over the 
girl, and was conscious that in some 
ways he himself was at a disadvantage 
as compared with his younger opponent. 
Hoylake, who was at heart a brave, 
fearless, and generous man, neverthe- 
less was of a reserved and undemon- 
strative disposition, and lacked entirely 
the confidence and aplomb with which 
Harry conducted his love affairs— 
indeed, Hoylake used often to look with 
envy on the masterful way in which 
Harry seemed able to treat not only 
Vera but other pretty girls of his 
acquaintance, and it was galling to note 
that although Vera received Hoylake’s 
serious and rather sedate attentions in 
a friendly manner, yet she seemed much 
more captivated by the spasmodic and 
happy-go-lucky methods adopted by 
Harry. Hoylake was, of course, also 
aware that in due time Harry would 
come in for a considerable income, far 
more than he, as depending on his 
Captain’s pay, could ever hope to obtain, 
and further he knew that at his step- 
father’s death there would be but a 
scant provision for his step-sister Vera. 
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However, in spite of these difficulties, 
Hoylake doggedly stuck to his guns 
and hoped to reap the reward of his 
constancy—in fact, he had determined 
to bring matters to a point before 
starting to South Africa, whither he had 
been ordered to proceed in view of the 
crisis which was now impending in the 
Transvaal. 

Hoylake was naturally a pretty con- 
stant visitor at Thorpe Hall where Mr. 
Blyth and his wife prided themselves 
on keeping ‘* open house,’’ and where, 
in addition to numberless dances, garden 
parties, and similar functions, they 
encouraged their neighbours to drop in 
for an informal game of cards or 
billiards. On these visits Hoylake 
came into close contact with Harry, 
who vented his annoyance at Hoylake’s 
attentions to Vera, who was a constant 
visitor also, by a rude and arrogant 
manner towards his father’s guest. 
Harry was careful, however, to confine 
his demonstrations of ill-feeling to those 
occasions when his parents were not 
present, and Hoylake pretended to 
ignore his lack of manners, although 
in his heart of hearts he hoped to give 
the young cub a lesson. 

It so happened that there were one or 
two very good card players who 
frequented the Hall, atd as Hoylake 
was a practised and skilful player he 
was much in request. He and his set 
were in the habit of playing rather 
high points, but Hoylake, owing to his 
skill, was by no means a loser. Harry, 
who was not a good player, did not as 
a rule join in the rubber, especially as 
his father objected to his playing for 
anything beyond the most modest stakes, 
as Mr. Blyth well knew that his son at 
college had picked up the most 
objectionable habit of betting much 
beyond his means. 

On the night previous to the opening 
of this story, Mr. Blyth had been called 
up to town on business, and Harry 
seized the opportunity to cut in to the 
rubber of bridge which was being played 
in the smoking-room. As is often the 
case, bad players lose their heads when 
a run of bad luck sets in, and Harry, 
when he found himself steadily losing, 
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sought to redeem his losses by making 
wild bets with Hoylake his opponent, 
who, though not a betting man, was 
nothing loth to make the youngster pay 
for his bad manners and want of self- 
control. The result was that in the end 
Harry thoroughly lost his temper and 
got up from the table a loser of a con- 
siderable sum of money which he had 
no imimediate means of paying. Hoy- 
lake himself when he realised that he 
had been led on by the offensive remarks 
of his opponent much further than he 
intended going was disposed to cancel 
the debt on the condition that Harry 
should withdraw some offensive remarks 
which he had made concerning Hoylake’s 
play, but Harry in response only added 
fuel to fire by bouncing out of the 
room declaring that he would have 
nothing more to do with ‘ sharpers,”’ 
and that he would send Hoylake a 
cheque for his debt on the morrow. 

As may be judged, the next morning, 
when Harry had slept off his bad temper, 
he awoke with the unpleasant know- 
ledge that until the receipt of his next 
allowance he had no means of fulfilling 
his promise, and as he dared not breathe 
a word of his trouble to any of his 
family, it was in no enviable frame of 
mind that he started on his quest of 
Vera, and as he rode he was racking 
his brains as to how he could obtain 
the necessary money. When at last a 
turn in the road brought into view Vera 
seated under the oak tree, Harry drew 
rein and slackened his pace, conscious 
that his preoccupation had for the 
moment obliterated those passions 
common to all lovers, and it was witha 
sullen countenance and lack of his usual 
enthusiasm that he dismounted from 
his horse and passed the rein over a 
post which formed part of a rustic stile 
leading to a neighbouring farm. As he 
advanced on foot to meet Vera who had 
sprung up eagerly from her resting 
place, Harry made an effort to shake 
off the feelings of annoyance and hatred 
which surged within him, but so quick 
is the intuition of love that Vera at 
once detected that something was wrong 
with her lover in spite of his forced 
smile and assumed cheerfulness. None 


the less she greeted him with the 
softened eyes and mantling flush which 
indicated the power of Cupid to blind 
its victim to the failings of the loved 
one. How true it is that Love is blind! 
And many a woman will gladly submit 
to rough and selfish treatment at the 
hands of her lover, who would be quick 
to resent a like treatment from her 
dearest friend; in fact, with some 
women, indifference and coldness seem 
to have a charm greater than the most 
assiduous devotion. 

‘* Why, Harry, you are late! I’ve 
been waiting here quite a long time,”’ 
exclaimed Vera, as she offered her little 
hand to the casual grasp of her lover. 

‘“*Late, am I1?’’ replied Harry. 
‘* Well, you’d be late if you’d been 
sitting up half the night as I have.’’ 

‘*You naught boy! Why do you do 
it? It’s a poor compliment to me if 
you prefer late hours to my society! 
But I'll forgive you—for this once, at 
any rate. Come, sit down beside me 
like a good boy and let me hear all 
about your misdeeds.”’ 

As she said these words the girl threw 
herself down upon the seat with an air 
of abandon and invitation which no 
young man could resist, and Harry felt 
the blood surging within him as he sat 
himself down close to Vera and 
instinctively passed one arm around her 
waist whilst with the other he sought 
and found her willing hand. 

** My dear girl,’’ he exclaimed, ‘* what 
a brute I am to have kept you waiting ! 
But you forgive me, don’t you? ”’ 

As he uttered these words his curly 
head bent forward, and, strange to say, 
Vera’s lips were so handy that it seemed 
quite natural to salute them. 

‘** Really, Harry, you are much too 
familiar !’’ she exclaimed, but none the 
less she made no apparent effort to free 
herself from his embrace—and, indeed, 
why should she? Are the natural 
instincts so vile that we need be ashamed 
to express them? Probably Mrs. 
Grundy would, had she known, have 
held up her hands in horror that two 
young people who were not affianced 
could comport themselves in __ this 
fashion ; but luckily Mrs, Grundy didn’t 
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on this occasion see anything, and the 
only witnesses were the birds, who were 
too busily occupied in their own love 
affairs to pay heed to mere mortals. 

In spite, however, of the glamour of 
love which Harry was quite unable to 
withstand, he soon relapsed into an 
uneasy and restless condition of mind 
due to the consciousness of the 
immediate difficulties which beset him, 
and longed to unburden his troubles 
into the sympathetic ears of his com- 
panion. 

Is not this longing the very essence 
of love! The man wants sympathy 
and solace, the woman guidance and 
advice. 

Vera, conscious that some trouble was 
thrusting itself upon her lover’s mind, 
soon led the conversation into a likely 
channel, and in a short time was mistress 
of the situation, having wormed out of 
Harry a garbled account of his quarrel 
and pecuniary losses of the previous 
evening. 

Although loath to believe that her friend 
and admirer, Bernard Hoylake, could 
have deliberately cheated and insulted 
Harry, as described by him in_ vivid 
colours, yet Vera heard and _ inferred 
quite sufficient of the painful episode to 
rouse her indignation and resentment 
against her step-brother, and_ with 
feminine impetuousness overlooked the 
fact that there are two sides to every 


question, and that les absents ont 
toujours tort. 
The mere fact of her natural sym- 


pathy for Harry in his trouble blinded 
her to his vanity and arrogance, and 
quickened her natural inclination to 
love and befriend him, and as love acts 
and re-acts, Harry himself was quickened 
into a deeper feeling of admiration for 
the girl who had always fascinated 
him, and found himself carried away 
on a seething tide of growing passion 
which he was quite unable to control 
or master; and when at last Vera 
insisted upon helping Harry out of his 
pecuniary difficulties by advancing a 
considerable sum out .of her private 
savings, he cast prudence to the winds 
and impulsively urged the girl to be- 
come his wife. 
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She, however, woman-like, having 
led him to the desired haven was content 
to keep him in chains for the present, 
conscious that many difficulties must be 
surmounted before their engagement 
could be openly announced. 

Vera also was no fool, and knew 
quité well that many men are by nature 
fickle, and the utmost she would con- 
sent to was that there should be a private 
understanding for the present, and that 
when Harry had succeeded in obtaining 
an income which would enable them to 
live in comfort, he should be at liberty 
to claim her as his wife. Of course, her 
lover in his present exalted mood chafed 
and protested, but in the end he was fain 
to admit the wisdom and justice of 
her decree, and having given her one 
more amorous embrace, he fetched his 
horse, which was impatiently pawing 
the ground, and mounted, filled with a 
new resolve to work earnestly at some 
occupation which would meet with his 
father’s approval and loosen his purse 
strings. 

Vera remained spellbound 
considerable time after 
left her, conflicting thoughts racing 
through her mind in wild confusion. 
At length, however, she became con- 
scious that it was fully time for her to 
attend to some shopping in the village, 
which occupation was her invariable 
excuse to her father for her frequent 
absences. It suddenly flashed 
across the girl’s mind that her step- 
brother, Hoylake, had announced his 
intended departure for London that day 
and that possibly he might 


for some 
her lover had 


also 


receive 
peremptory orders 


to proceed at once 

to the Front. 
Vera knew that under these circum- 
stances both her father and Hoylake 
would think it inconsiderate on her 


part should she fail to put in an appear- 
ance before Hoylake’s. departure. She 
was conscious, however, of a secret 
desire to avoid a téte-d-téte leave-taking 
with her step-brother, as her woman’s 


instinct told her that he was on the 
contrary most anxious to obtain some 
kind of pledge or assurance of her 
regard. 


Vera confessed to herself with regret 
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that Hoylake’s reported misbehaviour 
towards Harry had finally disposed of 
any partiality which she had hitherto 
felt for his society, and in view of her 
recent promise to Harry she determined 
in a quite unmistakable manner to indi- 
cate to Hoylake the state of her feelings 
before his departure, little dreaming that 
poor Hoylake had meanwhile become 
hopelessly attached to her. 

As to Hoylake himself, he had passed 
a restless and miserable morning alone 
with his stepfather, and althopgh he 
had felt strongly impelled to start in 
search of Vera, who had left the house 
before he appeared late to breakfast, 
yet he was compelled to devote the short 
time at his disposal to packing his 
effects and arranging for his immediate 
departure. 

Hoylake was conscious of a feeling 
of deep disappointment and chagrin 
that Vera had seen fit to absent herself 
on the very morning of his departure, 
and to add to his troubles he had to 
submit to a long and tedious lecture by 
the General on the military situation. 

General Verinker was a typical speci- 
men of an old-fashioned soldier. Pig- 
headed and self-opinionated to a degree, 
but possessed of dauntless courage and 
confidence that our British soldier was 
equal to any number of foreigners; 
indeed, the subject of his morning’s 
tirade was the ridiculous folly of send- 
ing out any more soldiers from England 
when we had already amply sufficient on 
the spot to smother a set of farm yokels 
like the Boers. 

‘* There isn’t a man among them, I 
tell you, who will stand up to a British 
soldier,’’ said the General pulling his 
long grey moustache, ‘‘and if we 
weren’t governed by a damned set of 
civilians, they’d have shot a_ few 
long ago and soon put a stop on Mr. 
Kruger. But what’ can you expect? ’”’ 
continued the General. ‘* In my day we 
had gentlemen for officers who paid for 
their position until they were robbed by 
that old blackguard Gladstone and his 
puppet Cardwell.’’ 

If the listener happened to be a 
civilian and dared to dispute any of the 
General’s assertions he was at once 
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flatly told that he was talking nonsense 
and knew nothing about the subject. 
All the same the General was a kind and 
generous friend and an interesting type 
of the men who have helped to make 
England what she is by their courage 


and inability to admit the possibility of © 


defeat. 

It thus fell out that when at length 
Vera strolled into the morning-room 
where Hoylake was writing letters, they 
were both in a disturbed and irritable 
state of mind—she brooding over Harry’s 
reported wrongs, and he torn by genuine 
and unrequitted affection, and deter- 
mined to know his fate before his 
departure. 

‘* Ah, so you’ve not quite forgotten 
my existence,’’ exclaimed Hoylake 
sarcastically, looking up from his 
writing as Vera stood hesitating with 
her hand on the door, ‘‘ Perhaps you’ve 
forgotten that I start in an _hour’s 
time, or perhaps you don’t care! Which 
is it? ’’ 

‘* I decline to answer your uncalled-for 
rebuke,’’ replied Vera, entering the 
room and determined to have it out 
with her step-brother. ‘‘ If you choose 
to sit up half the night plaving cards 
and come down late to breakfast you 
must put up with my absence. You 
can’t expect me to await your High- 
ness’s pleasure all the morning! ”’ 

‘“* Oh, that’s how it is, is it? And 
what little bird has been whispering 
about last night, I wonder? I think I 
can guess,”’ added Hoylake, ‘‘ but 
really, if you are so interested in my 
doings I wonder you don’t apply first 
hand for information. I’ve nothing to 


hide! ”’ . 
‘‘I’m_ surprised at that,’’ replied 
Vera. ‘‘ From all I’ve heard you've 


nothing to be proud of.” 

Hoylake’s face turned a shade paler 
and an angry look came into his eyes as 
he glanced as Vera, who had sat herself 
down on the sofa, and for a moment it 
looked as if war would be_ instantly 
declared, but as he glanced at the face 
of the girl he loved so well his angry 
mood melted, leaving him helpless and 
at her mercy, and it was with a pleading 
voice that he exclaimed: 
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‘* Come, Ve,’’ (her pet name) ‘‘ don’t 
let’s quarrel, old girl, remember it may 
be a long time before we meet again. 
Let us look forward to that happy 
moment with pleasure.”’ 

Vera was more moved than she dared 
to show by this appeal, nevertheless 
she braced herself to deal the fatal blow 
to Hoylake’s hopes by replying in a cold 
and strained tone of voice. 

‘** You’ve no right to say such things, 
Bernard. Of course, I shall miss you 
as an old friend, but nothing more, so 
please don’t run away with false 
impressions. ”’ 

Hoylake paused as if stunned before 
replying, and then a torrent of hot 
words which had been long pent up 
rushed from his lips, laying before the 
girl the cherished hopes of his life and 
appealing to her not to crush _ his 
aspirations. 

‘If you do not love me now, for 
God’s sake give me a chance,’’ he 
exclaimed fervently, seizing her reluctant 
hand. ‘‘I have always loved you and 
always shall, so don’t kill my hope just 
before I am leaving you.”’ 

‘* No, no, it can’t be!”’ interjected 
Vera withdrawing her hand from his 
eager grasp. 

‘** Don’t say ‘ can’t ’—it can and shall 
be! ’’ exclaimed Hoylake in desperation. 
‘* Remember you once told me that you 


liked me! Let me teach you to love 
me! ”’ 

‘“No, never! Love cannot be 
coerced. Let us part friends and 


nothing more,’’ said Vera glancing at 
the clock as if to change the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘ How scon do you start?”’ 

‘* And that’s how you’d dismiss me, 
is it? After all my years of devotion ! 
By God, I'll know the reason for this 
cruel treatment, and if, as I suspect, 
someone has been poisoning ‘your mind 
against me, let him beware! I Il have 
my revenge, even if I have to wait until 
Doomsday. Speak! Confess! What 
have you heard against me that has 
made you so cruel, so heartless? ”’ 

In his intense and excited state of 
mind Hoylake was hardly . conscious 
that he had seized Vera roughly by the 


arm and was causing her great pain 
by his iron grasp. 

** Let me go, you brute,’’ exclaimed 
Vera, thoroughly roused by his 
hectoring tone and rough treatment. ‘‘ | 
can never love a man who takes advan- 
tage of youth and inexperience.”’ 

Hoylake paused as if shot, and 
leaving go of Vera he turned with a 


’ 


hoarse laugh and left the room 
exclaiming : 
‘*Ah, now I understand! Well— 


warn your happy lover never to come 
across my path or I won’t answer for 
the consequences—but, pray God, I 
may be shot first—life is worthless! ”’ 
saying which he slammed the door and 
was soon after on his way to the station 
leaving Vera in a state of collapse. 


PART Il. 
An interval of nearly a year has 
elapsed since last we saw Hoylake 


leaving his stepfather’s residence after 
his final rejection by Vera. How much 
may happen in ordinary times in a year! 
The seasons change and Spring merges 
itself into Summer. The vivid and tender 
hues of the young vegetation give place 


to the more varied and _ luxuriant 
growth of Summer, which in turn 
gradually melts into the soft and 


russet tints of Autumn, to be finally 
shaken off like a disused cloak, leaving 
the naked stems shivering under the 
cold blasts of Winter. 

As with nature so with human affairs ; 
nothing stands still for one moment, 
and we are swept along inexorably 
from one season to another until we are 
face to face with death. May we not 
hope and believe that death, like 
Winter’s sleep, is but the preparation 
for a renewed vitality? And why cannot 
we leave in faith the future to take care 
of itself, confident that some way each 
life, like the rotting leaves, tends to 
fertilize the ground for future growth? 
When even in material things the 
greatest thinkers are fain to admit that 
there is a certain point beyond which 
the human intelligence can never 
penetrate owing to its finite limitations, 
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how much more must this be the case 
when we consider the possibilities of the 
spiritual and mental world, and is it 
not presumption on the part of the 
various churches to pretend to define 
and explain that which is quite beyond 
and outside the possibilities of human 
intelligence ? 

When we come to peep into the 
Kaleidoscope called Life we shall 
be surprised to note what vast and 
unforseen changes and groupings have 
taken place with the few indiyiduals 
introduced to the reader to say nothing 
of the world at large. All England 
had been electrified by the unbelievable 
audacity of the Boers in presenting an 
ultimatum, and poor old General 
Verinker had nearly succumbed to 
mortification and despair when defeat 
after defeat of the British was quickly 
announced. 

The only thing which really kept him 
alive was the knowledge that his step- 
son, Bernard, was in the thick of the 
fighting and covering himself with glory 
by his reckless bravery. The fact was 
that Hoylake was by nature a brave and 
fearless soldier, and in his despair at 
his final rejection by Vera determined 
to find relief from his deep disappoint- 
ment in strenuous devotion to his military 
duties, and there was not a risk that he, 
Hoylake, did not cheerfully seek and 
run; and yet, strange to say, as is often 
the case with reckless men, he seemed 
to bear a charmed life and escaped 
with trifling wounds when those around 
him were falling right and left. 

There are some men, and some women 
too, who take life lightly, and to whom 
a ‘‘ love affair ’’ is a trifle, but Hoylake 
was of a different nature, and _ all 
thoughts of love were banished from 
his mind for ever when he realised that 
for years he had blindly forced himself 
to believe that because he worshipped 
Vera she must, of necessity, reciprocate 
his feelings. Being by nature a just 


man, Hoylake, in time, was fain to 
admit that his own infatuation was 
more to blame than Vera herself, but 
with that admission came also. the 
terrible conviction that love is often only 
a madness which clothes the object of 


our affections with virtues and qualities 
which have no real existence except in 
our imagination. Once that conviction 
is forced upon us farewell to so-called 
Love. We may marry for companion- 
ship, but we have missed the divine 
impulse of Youth, and many people 
prefer to remain single rather than 
desecrate their early dreams and 
impressions, and Hoylake was one of 
these. 

Naturally, in view of the under- 
standing which had taken place between 
Vera and Harry, the latter had been in 
pretty constant attendance at the 
General’s residence, and although they 
both did their utmost to keep their 
secret to themselves, yet the gossips of 
the village were not slow to couple 
their names together in that ingenuous 
fashion dear to all busybodies who 
occupy themselves with other people’s 
concerns rather than mind their own 
business, 

The General himself, although 
apparently as blind as a bat, was none 
the less on the qui vive in all that 
concerned his daughter’s welfare, and 
noting the possible future development 
of the warm friendship which evidently 
existed between the two young people, 
used all his influence towards inducing 
Harry to take up with a military career, 
conscious that without some occupation 
he could never settle down to married 
life. Of course, a great and unforeseen 
impetus was given both to the General’s 
suggestions and to Harry’s own 
personal inclinations when the desper- 
ate call to arms came which roused all 
England, and not only did Harry at 
once determine to avail himself of the 
unprecedented opportunity offered for 
rapid military advancement, but was 
also glad to feel that he would be doing 
his duty’ by his country. With his 
father’s approval and consent, he there- 
fore at once joined a body of Yeomanry 
quartered. in the neighbourhood and 
devoted much time and energy to his 
short and hurried training, and it only 
goes to prove what desperate straits 
the country was in when the Government 
were eager to ship out almost any man 
who could sit a horse or fire a_ rifle, 
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Harry was filled with martial zeal and 
dreams of deeds of glory, little realis- 
ing that he in common with others was 
to be shipped out by a grateful country 
in a_ terribly overcrowded transport 
with an insufficiency of the  barest 
necessities and conveniences accorded 
to even the poorest emigrant, and that 
far more consideration would be shown 
for the large number of horses on board 
than for the men themselves. In fact, 
Harry was often afterwards heard to 
declare that bad and disappointing as 
was his experience upon landing in 
South Africa, it was child’s play to the 
‘* hell’? on board, owing to which a 
large number of the young and healthy 
youths were landed in a state of broken 
health and spirits. 

Harry’s dreams of at once advancing 
to the front and facing the Boers were 
soon dissipated, and he found to his 
intense disgust that he was ‘first put 
to landing horses, dragging tarpaulins, 
and burning manure and filth accumu- 
lated by predecessors, and it was with 
quite a glow of pride that he was at last 
advanced to the important duty of 
helping to Guard a Goods Railway 
Station—in fact, poor Harry never even 
saw a Boer before he was down with 
enteric, due to the happy-go-lucky 
sanitary methods of the authorities. 

The writer received a full account of 
these facts from Harry himself, and 
honestly believes them to be true, and 
yet—what has this country done 
towards preventing a repetition of a like 
muddle in the event of another great 
war ? Well—it has_ reduced _ the 
Regulars and enrolled the Territorials ! 
But then, meanwhile, it has introduced 
Old Age Pensions; in fact, instead of 
first making certain that. the old and 
feeble can, atleast, count on the 
young and active for support and pro- 
tection, it has crippled the defences of 
the country for the sake of the very 
worthy old folks, who would at once 
lose everything in the case of a success- 
ful invasion ! 

We forgot to mention that when 
Harry joined the Yeomanry, Vera at 
once obtained her father’s permission 
to qualify as a hospital nurse, for so 
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strongly did this old man feel the war 
spirit stirring within him that he was 
not only willing but anxious that his 
daughter should do her part for old 
England. 

Consequently, when at length news 
came to hand of Harry’s illness, Vera, 
through her father’s influence, got an 
appointment. She was escorted out to 
Cape Town by an old military friend of 
her father’s, only to find that Harry 
had sufficiently recovered to be trans- 
ferred to the Transvaal, whither she, 
after endless difficulties and delays, 
managed to follow in the vague hope 
of meeting her lover. 

Thus the scene is shifted from the 
cool and quiet and peaceful lanes of 
Blankshire to the arid stubbles of South 
Africa, where our gallant half-trained 
lads were being shot down by an 
invisible enemy and decimated by 
disease. 

Meanwhile, Harry himself was 
beginning in real earnest to gain 
military experience, and having become 
inured to the hardships of the cam- 
paign he had gradually been promoted 
to help fill the awful gaps which occurred 
owing to the lack of officers to fill the 
places of the dead. In fact, at this 
period of the campaign, when everything 
was disorganised, it so happened that 
Harry and his acquaintance Hoylake 
were gradually and insensibly unknown 
to each other drifting towards the 
same locality. Hoylake, as we have seen, 
had been through months of hard 
fighting before Harry even set foot in 
the Transvaal, and was one of those who 
suffered in the terrible disaster which 
overtook Methuen at the Modder River. 
It was quite by accident that Harry 
learned this fact from a surgeon named 
Willis, who happened to have had 
charge of Hoylake when he had been 
at death’s door owing to a_ serious 
wound. Strange and unexpected as was 
this news, it was supplemented by a 
statement which caused -Harry many 
unpleasant twinges .of conscience and 
much mental anxiety. 

Like many important events in our 
lives, the unexpected news crept out in 







It so happened that the surgeon in 
question having quite casually men- 
tioned Hoylake’s name in a friendly 
chat with Harry, proceeded, when he 
discovered that Hoylake and Harry 
were old friends, to’ describe how 
Hoylake, thinking himself dying, had 
left a parting farewell for the girl 
he loved in England; and Harry, of 
course, had no difficulty in identifying 
that girl as Vera. ‘ 

Probably had the message come to 
Harry a few months sooner he would 
have only cursed Hoylake for his impu- 
dence, but a real experience of hardship 
and suffering had completely transformed 
Harry from a selfish boy to a thoughtful 
man, and it came as a shock to him to 
learn that his adversary of times almost 
forgotten still cherished tender feelings 
for the girl who had rejected him in 
Harry’s favour, and that which added 
further to his anxiety was the news 
which Harry had just recently received 
that Vera was herself at that very 
moment on her way to join the field 
ambulance which was being established 
in his immediate locality in view of the 
reported surrounding and driving in of 
the British forces by the redoubtable 
De Wet and his followers. As events 
after proved the reported designs and 
the size of the forces at De Wet’s 
disposition were greatly exaggerated 
owing to the clever manner in which 
that brave and capable leader and his 
followers managed by their intimate 
knowledge of the country and their 
immense capacity for forced marches to 
bewilder the British, who were by now in 
astate of demoralisation after their many 
reverses, and small wonder, too, when 
we consider the vast distance to be 
covered and the utter impossibility of 


ever inducing the Boers to fight a 
pitched battle such as all European 
armies are trained to expect. Fearing 


another disaster a small force had been 
ordered to march with all speed to the 
relief of the stragglers congregated in 
the district, and Hoylake, who was by 
now quite convalescent, was one of the 
officers in charge of this detachment. 
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quite an unforeseen and _ undramatic 
fashion. 


Having thus quickly glanced at the 
circumstances which with relentless 
force seemed destined to re-unite our 
three acquaintances under such altered 
conditions, we may allow the story to 
unfold itself naturally and events speak 
for themselves. 

The days dragged on in weary 
monotony in camp, whither many of the 
wounded and dying had straggled in 
from the surrounding country. Each 
newcomer added to the anxiety of the 
little garrison by reporting unmistak- 
able proofs of the propinquity of De 
Wet and his troops, and worse still, 
each invalid increased the almost in- 
superable difficulties experienced by 
those in charge of the hospital owing 
to the lack of nurses and insufficient 
store of beds, implements, and utensils. 

Surgeon Willis had, however, been 
accustomed during the long campaign 
to make the best of a bad job, but it was 
with a sense of real thankfulness and 
relief that he received the joyful news 
that a small detachment escorting a 
convoy of stores, together with a few 
nurses, had managed that morning to 
get through unmolested. Of course, 
the small garrison turned out to 
welcome the newcomers, and Harry 
Blyth, who by now had attained to the 
rank of Captain, searched with eager 
eyes for a glimpse of the pretty girl 
whom he had left behind in England so 
many months ago. His eyes wandered 
in vain from one face to another until 
at last his heart leapt within him as he 
saw a woman approaching whose 
features recalled the pretty girl, the 
thought of whose farewell kiss was 
still making his lips tingle. 

‘“ Yes, ’tis she! But can it be?’’ 
he inwardly conjectured as her eyes 
met his in a_ glance of halting 
recognition. 

The same stately gait and the same 
features, yet how altered. She was a 
girl — this is a woman, _ thought 
Harry, half shocked at the change 
span of time had 


which so short a 
effected. 

She also (for it was indeed Vera) was 
experiencing a 
Harry 


like 
had 


sensation, for 


himself altered almost 

















beyond recognition. His figure had 
broadened out, and _ the _ constant 
exposure to sun and glare had not only 
darkened his complexion to the shade of 
mahogany, but the cares and anxieties 
of his calling had ruled deep furrows in 
the boylike face which was pictured in 
Vera’s mind. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in 
illis. How true this is! And how 
tragic ! 

When we are in constant contact with 
others we and they change mutually, 
so gradually that we are barely con- 
scious of any alteration, but when cir- 
cumstances force us apart there is an 
uncanny feeling when we meet again, 
especially after a lengthy period that 
some subtle and undefined change has 
taken place. Thus it happened a strange 
feeling of shyness fell upon both Harry 
and Vera when they at length clasped 
hands once more. They had both been 
through such vast and trying experi- 
ences during the few months which had 
elapsed since their parting that half a 
lifetime of growth had been concen- 
trated into the interval, and they were 
mutually conscious that the love which 
lay buried within would require 
gradual thawing before it could resume 
its sway. 

In consequence of this feeling of 
temporary estrangement they confined 
their conversation to quite ordinary 
subjects, Vera contenting herself with 
a rapid review of her experiences since 
her departure from England, and Harry 
enlarging on the folly of her under- 
taking so arduous and risky a calling. 
That it was especially risky at the 
present moment Vera had every reason 
to know, as the officer who had com- 
manded her escort had informed the 
authorities that had it not been for the 
kindly protection of the Red Cross, 
he and his little party would never 
have got through De Wet’s men 
who swarmed in all directions around 
them. 

This news confirmed the worst fears 
of the commanding officers who fully 
anticipated an early attack upon the 
post by the Boers, so much so that 
orders had been issued that on the 
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morrow a_ reconnaissance should be 
made in order to locate the position of 
the attacking forces. 

Harry, who was to take part, knew 
of course quite well the great risks 
which would have to be encountered 
by every member of the little force, and 
determined to unburden his mind to 
Vera with regard to Hoylake before 
starting on his perilous duty. Thus 
it happened that late the same day, 
when all duties had been performed, 
he sought and found Vera in_ the 
Nurses’ Quarters, and by the courtesy 
of Surgeon Willis, managed to obtain 
the desired téte-a-téte conversation. 

After their morning encounter it 
seemed easier to them both to resume 
their conversation which naturally 
turned to the topic of home and those 
dear ones left behind, and Vera, who 
had not only left England some months 
later than Harry but had received more 
recent news, was soon eagerly occupied 
in giving Harry all the latest news. 
She dwelt with sorrow on the report of 
her father’s indifferent health, but as 
a set-off she described in glowing terms 
the pride with which Harry’s parents 
and family had heard of his promotion, 
in which pride she shyly hinted that she 
herself participated, whereupon Harry, 
forgetting his first feelings of reserve, 
interrupted her by exclaiming : 

‘* Bosh, Ve! Please don’t talk about 
me—what have | done, I should like to 
know, that can compare for one instant 
for pluck and self-sacrifice with what 
you are doing, you _ plucky little 
woman! "’ saying which he sought her 
hand, and pulled her unresisting form 
upon his knees. 

‘*Come, that’s‘ better—more like old 
times,’’ exclaimed Harry as he sought 
and found her lips. 

Her arms softly and sweetly folded 
themselves around his sunburnt neck, 
and with pure and fearless gaze her 
eyes met his, each telling the other 
without speech the secret of their mutual 
love and faithfulness. How different, 


how infinitely sweeter was this chaste 
salute of sacred love to the burning 
kisses of their first encounter—and yet 
even now in this blissful moment lurked 
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the thorn within the rose, for they 
were both sadly conscious of the 
dangers spread around them and of the 
many difficulties to be surmounted 
before they could truly claim to be man 
and wife. However, as moments passed 
too full of palpitating joy for words, 
each in turn thanked God that, come 
what might, they at least had loved, but 
with this blissful thought a phantom 
form obtruded its gloomy shadow 
across Harry’s mind, and even as he 
was conscious of his own. deep joy, he 
felt the sting of sorrow that his own 
great gain should mean another’s loss; 
and with this thought there came the 
stern resolve that, come what might, he 
would at least keep nothing back from 
Vera before renewing his request that 
she would be his wife. 
After many sweet 
mean so much to 
between them, 


nothings which 
lovers had passed 
the _ conversation 
naturally turned to the events which 
had culminated in their present 
unexpected and dangerous position, 
and Harry gently broke the news both 
of Hoylake’s eventful experiences, and 


of the strange coincidence of events 
by means of which fate seemed 
destined to bring them all together 


once again. 

‘** We must be brave and hope for the 
best,’’ he said; ‘‘ but let me at least 
start with the knowledge that happiness 
awaits me should I escape the dangers 
of to-morrow’s duty.”’ 

For answer tears welled up in Vera’s 
fearless eyes, dnd he knew without a 
word that she consented, but as she 
paused to say the fateful ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
hurriedly explained what he had heard 
from Willis. 

‘***Tis only fair that you should know 
the truth before you pledge yourself 
to me,’’ he said. ‘‘I wronged that 
man, and with boylike jealousy mis- 
judged his motives—from what I’ve told 
you you can doubtless see it was so.’’ 

She paused and sighed, but answered 
without a moment’s hesitation—‘‘ Poor 
Bernard—was _ it I’m deeply 
grieved and never guessed his secret. 
I liked him well, but never thought of 
love. No, Harry—you're the 


so? 


only 
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man for me, and God forgive me_ if 
thoughtlessly I did him wrong.”’ 
‘thank God for that,’’ he 
‘*then you are mine,’’ and once 
they sought each other’s lips. 


cried; 


again 


The morning dawned, the sun had 
barely risen, and the grey mists like 
ghosts were hovering round the veldt 
preparing to slink away behind the 
rising hills which, clothed in -sombre 
hue, stood guarding the horizon. All 
Nature seemed asleep or, like a lazy 
giant, yawning before attempting to 
shake off the inertia of sleep. In this 
tender light the very landscape seemed 
transformed, and the bare patches of 
broken ground assumed. a restful hue ; 
so different from the sandy glare which 
later on the sun would cast upon them, 
that Harry paused in wonder as he 
gazed upon the scene. Often before 
had he risen early, and often with the 
same risks in prospect, but somehow 
never before had he noted the aspect 
ef Nature with the same_ intentness, 
neither had he been conscious of an 
equal sadness. Even the most 
hardened and inveterate soldier must 
feel some measure of anxiety when he 
knows the risks’ which the day is 
bound to bring, and casting all fear 
aside there still remains the grim fact 
of facing death. It was not long 
before all the camp was astir, and once 
the day began Harry had no more time 
to brood upon the future. 

The difficulty in which the little 
reconnoitring party found themselves 
was due as usual to the nature of the 
ground and the tactics of the adversary. 
Not a single shot was fired on either 
side until our men had advanced some 
miles towards a sloping valley which 
was hemmed in on both sides by stunted 
trees and scrub, and _ studded 
mounds or kopjes. Then 
warning a shot was heard to 


with 
without 
whistle 


‘through the air, followed by many more 


which rained around without a sign of 
any human being. Almost every bullet 


found its billet in spite of the open 
order in which the British rode, and 
when, after vainly replying to the unseen 
adversary, our men began falling on all 
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sides, a halt was promptly called and 
orders given to retire. No sooner was 
the manceuvre put in execution than the 
surrounding ground which hitherto 
had seemed unoccupied, bristled with 
sharp-shooters, who appeared to spring 
from nowhere. 

Judging the Boers must be in force, 
and knowing resistance hopeless, the 
skirmishers turned and fled in hope to 
reach the little post which would afford 
them cover, and as they rode at break- 
neck speed, the hidden Boers rushed 
out and followed like a rushing torrent 


pouring a galling fire which emptied 
many saddles. As Harry rode the 


bullets whizzed around him, and more 
than one had grazed him, but still he 
kept his seat though slightly wounded. 
Then, through the cloud of stifling dust 
which hovered round them, he 
advancing right ahead another lot of 
horsemen whose accoutrements 
flashing in the sunshine. 


saw 
were 


‘* Ah—we are lost,’’ he cried, but even 


as he spoke he gazed again and lo! 
could it be true—they were not foes 





but friends! ‘* Thank God,’’ he 
exclaimed, but even as he spoke a 
stinging pain seized him in the foot, and 
his horse lurched, driven frantic by the 
half-spent bullet which glanced from 
Harry’s foot. But still he rode as if in 
a dream until he felt his sweating horse 
totter and stumble, and down he came 
just when help seemed near, and as 
he fell there thundered by the pounding 


hoofs of those who rode behind. 
When, after a long and_ tedious 
march, the weary reinforcements 


reached the camp and hoped for well- 
earned rest, and the news was brought of 
the disaster which had overtaken their 
comrades, orders were given to advance 
and help beat back the Boers who now 
were following like a pack of hungry 
wolves and picking off the stragglers, 
and Hoylake the coming 
avalanche halt and hesitate when they 
became aware of the advance of 


Saw 


reinforcements, and when at length the 
main body of the Boers began slowly to 
withdraw, orders were passed him to 
return to 


camp. Just as he turned, 
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tired and well-nigh spent, Hoylake saw 
a horse had fallen not many hundred 
yards away, and as he looked he saw 
the half-dazed rider rise and stagger 
forward, then fall and rise again. He 
knew quite well that though the enemy's 
fire had almost ceased a wounded 
man would never reach the camp alive 
on foot, so without thought he turned 
once more and rode towards the help- 
less soldier. As he approached he saw 
and in a flash recognised his old 
opponent, but without more ado he 
galloped up and lifted Harry to his own 
saddle. And once again he turned and 
rode for camp, and those who saw his 
gallent deed were cheering as he rode 
when a stray shot from a_ departing 
Boer hit him full in the head, and off 
he rolled stone dead, even as his horse 
rushed headlong into camp with Harry 
on his back. 


Many hours later Harry awoke to 
consciousness as if from a bad dream, 
and looking around. him he murmured, 
‘* Where am I?’’ As he whispered a 
cool hand was placed on his forehead 
and a gentle voice soothed him with 
words of tender solicitude. He opened 
his quivering eyelids for’ one moment 
and became aware that Vera was 
leaning over his prostrate form. Then 
as if in a dream he heard her exclaim, 
‘* See, doctor, consciousness is return- 
ing!’’ But as she spoke Harry 
relapsed into a deep and restful sleep 
from which he awoke some hours later 
feeling quite refreshed. Gradually it 
dawned upon him that he was _ in 
hospital, and slowly he recalled the 
events which had brought him there. 
Then all at once he raised himself in 
bed, and looking round he saw Vera 
and Dr. Willis standing by his side. 

** Oh, tell me,’’ he exc'aimed in broken 
tones, ‘‘is Hoylake really dead? He 
saved my life and never had revenge 
although he swore to take it!”’ 

Vera gazed at him with tearful, 
loving eyes, and knew not how to 
speak, but Willis took his hand and 
quietly said: 

‘Hush! Rest in peace—he had a 
soldier’s revenge, and God knows what 
is best.” 
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By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO., 


HOEMAKING must have been one 
of the first trades known to man- 
kind, for footgear was worn before 

any other item of wearing apparel. The 
first written evidence we have of cover- 
ing being worn for the feet is given us 
by Moses in the Bible ; according to his 
statements some form of shoe was worn 
eleven centuries before the birth of 
Christ. In olden times, especially 
amongst religious sccts, great import- 
ance was given to the style and colour 
of the footwear, shoes only being worn 
purple by people of power and high dis- 
tinction. Usually boots (or their equiva- 
lent) were worn by the rich, and shoes 
or sandals by the poorer classes. The 
buskin was then in use; its shape is 
that of a half boot, and combines at 
once the properties of boots and gaiters, 
covering the leg and the foot; sandals 
were kept in their place by means of 
strappings. 

Under the Egyptians the trade of 
shoemaking was adopted chiefly by the 


Jews; and in those olden days they 
were known to wear boots, shoes, 
sandals and buskins—leather, wood 


and even papyrus being used. 

It must be noted that sacred footgear 
was made of papyrus. Herodotus tells 
us that the Egyptian priests wore no 
other garment than a linen robe, their 
feet being covered with bybhis (papyrus). 





(Fig. 1.) When shoes and boots were 
made in a shape more resembling our 
own of the present day, they had soles, 
and were not dissimilar in workman- 
ship; they had an outer heavy leather 
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sole to which was sewn an inner sole of 
much finer materials; the stitches used 
to be much larger than ours. It must 
be noted that in the early Egyptian days, 
no heels were affixed to boots, only one 
exception being known; that exception 
was the boots of an Egyptian butcher, 
which had heels upon them for the 
purpose of keeping his feet raised from 
the ground so that he might not be 
stained so much by the running blood 
of the animals he killed. A most curious 
detail shows how in those times sayings 
of wise men and prophets were taken in 
their literal sense. From the transla- 
tion of some hieroglyphics of the period 
of history of Seti I. we have the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ Your enemies shall 
be under your sandals,’’ and as a matter 
of fact, amongst the mummies that have 
been brought over from Egypt, there 
are some on whose feet are sandals that 
bear, in the inside of the sole, and some- 
times even on the outside, paintings of 
prisoners or other foes to the wearer, 
whose hands and feet are tied together 
in sign of bondage. On examination 
of the colour of these people one 
can see they are all meant to be 
foreigners to Egypt, because they are 
yellow (Indians), black (Negroes), white 
(Europeans), but never red skinned men, 
which was the colour adopted to repre- 
sent the Egyptians. A very curiously 
shaped sandal is that of Rameses IX., 
for it has an exceptionally long point in 
front. (Fig. II.) 

In those days the art of dyeing was, 
if anything, more advanced than in ours, 
inasmuch as the colours have lasted 
practically unchanged for thousands of 
years ; that is more than we could assert . 
for ours. To give an instance of their 
art in colouring leather, we can cite 
the more elaborate designs of Ethiopian 
boots. (Figs. III. and IV.) These boots 
were yellow and pink in the footpart, 
red round the ankle, the centre band 
where the rings can be seen being pink. 
The top band was divided in three 











parts: pink behind, blue in the middle, 
and red in front; the colouring har- 
monizes perfectly. 

We know of a great variety of sandals 
of this period. Figs. V. and VI. merely 
give an idea of their general shape; 
they varied a good deal in quality, some 
being of the utmost simplicity, whilst 
others were most elaborately designed 
and coloured. Figure V. represents a 
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sandal found at Naga, and Figure VI. 
is a sandal found at Kourna. This last 
has a peculiarity, namely, the strappings 
that cover the foot are fixed to the small 
toe; instead of the large toe as they 
usually were. 

As regards the quality of the material 
used for the footwear, in a general way 
strong, thick leather was preferred, but 
for the ladies a thinner kid was chosen ; 
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and in Egyptian tombs shoes‘ ean be 
found of goat skin dyed in pink, and 
resembling in shape our. modern bath 
slippers. Some sandals were made of 
coloured vegetable matter. 


The first Arabs went bare footed, and : 


their first attempt at a foot covering 
was with barks they took from the 
trees, or undressed skins they took from 
the animals they slayed. 

The Persians adopted the costume of 
the Medians who wore buskins made in 
such a way that extra soles could be 
placed inside them, so as to lift the foot 
and make the wearer look taller. In 
the front there were four lappets that 
covered the instep, and did not allow the 
opening to be seen. (Fig. VII.) Figure 
VIII. is the copy of a shoe that is 
sculptured on a statue in Rome in the 
Capitol square. The Persians kept 
their footwear on with a cord tied round 
the instep; the cord was_ generally 
vellow, as it was then the fashionable 
colour. Demetrius was noted for the 


expensive’ shoes he wore, richly orna- 
mented, and of most: elaborate work- 
manship. 
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Figure IX. is an illustration of a 
Persian shoe ; the Armenians wore much 
the same thing, and the Scythians 
adopted a form of boot (Fig. X.) very 
much like that of the Neapolitan 
peasants of to-day, made of thick 
coarse leather. The Greeks had a 
special art in making shoes, boots, 
sandals and buskins. For fighting 
purposes they wore steel-plated shoes 
and leggings, the best of which 
were made in Athens. The shape and 
quality of their shoes varied greatly; 
Fig. XI. shews a working woman's 
footgear. But the Greek ladies wore 
most elaborate sandals, richly orna- 
mented with inlaid work that required 
an artist to carry it out, and were not 
so very dissimilar to those worn by 
fashionable ladies to-day. 

Illustrations XII., XIII., XIV. repre- 
sent various types of footwear of the 
period. Fig. XII. is a lady’s shoe and 
gaiter combined ; it is made of the finest 
skin, and cut out in straps on the 
instep, showing the bare foot, ina most 
attractive manner. Figs. XIII. and 
XIV. are taken from Etruscan earthen- 
ware; these shapes were used only by 
people of high social standing; they 
required careful workmanship on account 
of the elaborate strappings. Another 
shoe which required art in its manu- 
facture was the foot-covering the 
goddesses were described as wearing: 
Diana is depicted with it on her foot. 


(Fig. XV.) 





Greek shoemakers worked on a 
variety of materials,- cloth, leather, 
wood, etc. Sometimes merely the sole 
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took the name of sandal—it was kept 
on the foot by means of a strap, at 
times perfectly plain, at others knotted 
artistically, or inlaid, or cut out to make 
designs, in which case they were orna- 
mental as well as useful. 

Both in the Greek and the Roman 
time wooden shoes were made, the toe 











finishing usually in an acute point (Fig. 
XVII.) after the fashion of the Dutch 
clogs. During the work of: excavat- 
ing the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, numerous sandals of all kinds 
were discovered, some highly gilded and 
coloured. A most curious ring 
found; it must have belonged to some 
ancient Gallic Roman shoemaker, and 
may have been used by him as a seal to 
guarantee the quality of his goods, and 
to distinguish them from those made by 
other shoemakers. 


was 


The seal part is in 
the shape of a sole with nails marked 
round the edges, and the name Justus 
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is engraved on it. This may have been 
his name, or, taken at its literal mean- 
ing, it signified that the goods were 
such as they appeared to be. 

The footwear of the Roman was 
divided three different kinds— 
solea, perol, calceus. The first (solea) 
used by the Plebs, but 
when the strappings were orna- 
mented and artistically arranged 
they made this 
form of 


into 


were chiefly 


even simplest 
smart. The 

ordinary ones were after the type 
of Figure XVI. The perol was a species 
of buskin with the strappings of a 


more or less elaborate design according 


sandal 


to whether they had, or not, a pretence 
Closed boots were called 
worn by the 


to smartness. 
cakens, 


those 


people 





being of a great simplicity, as one can 
see in Figure XIX. The pretence to 
smartness consisted in the fit of the 
boot, and also in the way they were 
finished off at the top, with lacings or 
strappings. They were made in such 
a way that the foot could be slipped into 
them. In the workmen’s boots a tongue 
of thick leather affixed to the 
opening to help the entrance of the 
foot, and when the boot was on it fell 
in folds on the front. Figure XX. 
represent the calceus or footwear of 
Augustus; it had many lacings of gold 


was 





and was of the purple colour reserved 
to emperors. 

Countless were the minor changes of 
footwear that were used in those times, 
but the general shape remained practi- 
cally unaltered till the third century after 
Christ, for in His days the apostles and 
others wore sandals strapped to their 
feet. 


Figure XXI. illustrates the shce that 
was worn by Pope Silvester I. in Rome 
between 314 and 326 A.D. With him 
ends the persecution of the Christians, 
and about this time the new era begins 
in footwear also, for it became univer- 
sally used and manufactured wholesale, 
and acquired the shape that, with but 
slight alterations, persists to the present 
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be borne a deal in my time and my life is short at best ; 


I’m very nearly worn out 


just a kind of soleless jest, 


And quite aware of my defects, but all the same I say 
It isn’t fair to chuck a friend that’s helped you on your way. 


It’s true you found me faulty when we first collaborated, 
But think how soon you shaped me and how well we ultimated ; 
And if at first I vexed you, at the last you shaped my measure, 
And more than once I’ve heard you say you found me “‘ such a treasure.” 


It’s over. Such is gratitude ! 


What secrets I have bagged 


When we’ve been out together, yet my tongue has never wagged. 
You'll never -have a faster friend or one more leal to you. 


But what of that? I’m used to kicks. 


I’m only an old shoe. 
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WOMEN 


By 
Parr Il. 


T appears to be generally admitted 
I that the wages of the working 
woman in England, age, on the 
whole, lower than the wages of the 
working man. 

‘* The Royal Commission which re- 
ported this subject declared the 
average earned by women workers was 
not more than 7/- per week.”’ 

At a meeting of the National Union of 
Clerks, the chairman spoke of ‘‘ 50,000 
women clerks working at about half the 
men’s rates.’’ He said they ‘* wanted 
equal pay for equal work, they wanted 
to prevent the undercutting of men by 
women. The male typist was a rara 
avis in these days, when women could 
be got at 15/- to 20/- a week.”’ 

Mr. Haslam in his article upon Female 
Labour in the Potteries, says: ‘* It is 
the Potteries 
that in cases where a certain process can 
be performed by either a man or woman, 
the woman’s labour can be secured at 
one third or one fourth less than the 
standard which men endeavour to main- 
tain.’’ 


on 


generally recognised in 


‘““Women unorganised are used by 
employers as a form of cheap labour.’’ 

‘* In the inquiry as to wages, one of 
the outstanding facts elicited was that, 
whenever women had replaced men, the 
former always received a much lower 
wage, and that this wage was not pro- 
portionate to the skill or intelligence 
required by the work, but approximated 
to a certain fixed level—about 10/- to 
12/- per week. The wage that the man 
previously received gave no criterion as 
to what the woman would get, though 
as a general statement, approximately 
correct, we may say that a woman 
would get from one third to one half the 
wages of a man, even where the work 
of men and women is more nearly equal, 
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as in the case of shop assistants, 
teachers, clerks, etc., it is generally 
taken for granted by both men and 
women that a man ought to receive more 
than a woman.’’ 


Women’s work and wages. 


Extract from The Economic Aspect, 
by Chas. V. Drysdale :— © 

‘* A few instances of the difference 
between the rates of wages of women 
and men may be adduced, but are 
merely typical of the general state of 
affairs. 

‘‘In the Post Office women get 
from 15/- to 40/- per week as sorting 
clerks, while men for similar work 
obtain 28/- to 56/-. 

‘* As clerks they receive from £65 
to £110, against £70 to £350 for 
men. 

‘** In the textile trades 14/- per week 
is paid to women for work for which 
men have received more than double, 
with the result that in these industries 
men have been almost entirely dis- 
placed. 


‘In the Potteries women get 8/- to 
12/- per week as against 25/- to 30/- 


” 


for men. 
‘* In Women’s work and wages the 
author tells us that where women re- 
placing men do the same work, or 
where the work has been originally 
assigned them, the wages are 
always one half to one third of what 
the men receive. One instance of this 
must be quoted: ‘In one section of 
a large cycle works the men employed 
in 1902 numbered 80, in 1905 the men 
employed numbered 20, women having 
displaced the rest. The wages of the 
men were from 30/- to 40/- per week. 
The highest wages of the women, on 
identically the same machines, and 
doing the same work, is 18/-, the 
average wage being lower.’ ”’ 


to 











WOMEN 


The following extract is from an article 
written by ‘‘ An M.P.”’ 

*““As a general proposition, most 
people would agree that, if a woman 
does the same work as a man, she 
should be paid the same wages. It 
is difficult to justify the following 
example, taken from evidence given 
before the Fair Wages Committee. 
It was a question of payment for 
certain stitching on riding saddles. 

‘* The witness stated that when the 
work was done, ‘ You cannot tell 
whether it has been done by a man or 
a woman.’ 

‘* The men were slower at the work 
than the women, yet when it came to 
a matter of payment the men received 
9/6 for work which took them twelve 
hours, and the women 4/6 for the 
same work done in ten hours. The 
rate in the one case was 94d. an hour, 


in the other 54d. The work’ was 
identical.”’ 
The author adds: ‘ This is a good 


instance.”’ 

** The women chain-makers are pro- 
bably the most sweated skilled workers 
in the world. The women work at 
their The most 
energetic will earn 7/- or 8/- a week, 
the vast majority much less, and net 
wages (they have to pay for the coal 
they use out of their earnings) of 3/6 
and 4/6 are quite common for a week's 
work of sixty or more hours.”’ 


own forges. . 


‘* It is also a fact that the regulations 
of men’s Trade Unions only permit 
women to engage in certain trades, and 
those for the most part unskilled and 
badly paid trades, where the wages are, 
in many cases, insufficient to tempt men 
to turn them out. 

** The Trade Unions refuse to allow 
the employers to have female appren- 
tices. I remember a strike in Man- 
chester in which the book-binders went 
out against the employment of female 
labour, and in many trades there is a 
fierce battle waging between the men 
and women employees. 

‘“‘ Another better paid process—mule 
spinning—there the men’s rate is not 
different to the 


the women’s, because 
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women have no rate at all. 
all been turned out, and the process is 
most carefully and sedulously guarded 


They have 


from their competition by 
Union.”’ 


the Men’s 
Eva Gore Booth. 
‘* Women are kept strictly out of 
men’s work by the Trade Unions, which 
do not allow women to practice the 
higher branches of skilled trades. 
‘*On going over a factory I saw a 
man working a special knitting machine, 
and earning £3 a week. He was 
waited on at the time by a woman who 
earned 10/- a week, and I asked the 
manager if the woman could not do the 
work at the knitting machine as well as 
the man. He said ‘ Every bit as well, 
but the Trade 
allow it.’’’ 


Union rules will not 
Lady McLaren. 


‘* Some ‘friends of mine were going 
over a textile factory in Lancashire. 
They saw some women engaged in what 
is called ‘ threading the loom ’—pre- 
paring the loom for the weaving, and the 
man who was taking them round, said : 
‘That is well paid work, these 
women are getting 35/- a week. They 
will not get it long, for the Trade Union 
has decided it is too good for,women, 
and they are going to take it over them- 
selves. 


se 
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lhe printers of England have closed 
the doors of that trade to women, and 
there are no women type-setters in Great 
Britain.”’ Mrs. Faweett. 


‘** This is the position of many Trade 
Unions : 


‘* Their witnesses state that, provided 
the same rate of wages were paid to 
man and woman alike, they would not 
object to the woman worker. But they 
also admit that if a rule of equal pay- 
ment were enforced, women would cease 
to be employed. 

‘* There is no doubt that the majority 
of Trades Unions object to 
working in their trades. The objection 
is not to women as women, for it ap- 
plies equally to boys, but it is to wqamen 
as successful supplanters.’’ 


Mrs. Chapman Catt. 


women 
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‘* It may seem selfish, but if one con- 
siders the aim and object of a Trade 
Union it has some justification."’ 
A Member of Parliament. 


It would seem then, that : 

There are in England many thou- 
sands of women working for a wage of 
7/- a week, or even less, a rate which 
is lower than the men’s. 

So that if you regard England for a 
moment as just one huge business 
establishment, you find that, through 
and through and through, ‘the country 
is run entirely upon business lines with 
regard to its women. 

No favour on account of their 
womanhood,”’ but a sheer commercial 
practical spirit enters into England’s 
dealings with its women workers—its 
dealings with, say, for instance, those 
Post Office clerks, and those women 
clerks who work at about half the men’s 
rates, or with that million and a quarter 
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of women and female young persons and 
children alluded to in the Factory 
Department Report; or even with 
those women chain-makers, who are 
‘‘ probably the most sweated skilled 
workers in the world, and for whom _the 
wage of 3/6 and 4/6 a week for a week’s 
woik of sixty hours is quite common, 
although the most energetic of them 
working with an energy that is demoniac 
and sustaining their activity for perhaps 
twelve hours a day can earn 7/- or 8/-.”’ 
‘* Business, in short, is business,’’ and 
England is not a charity organization. 
England can get its women by the 
thousand to work for an average wage 
of 7/- a week, and England does. 
** Man toils strenuously, in order that 
woman may clothe herself exquisitely!’ 
Can you hear the footsteps of the 
women toilers, as they come, weary, 
weary, dragging back from work at 


night ? 
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** What de ‘ee think of the scenery here, sir? ”’ 


** Grand! 


Can see the duck pond from my window.” 
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TOUCH AND GO. 


By LORRIMER BELL. 


LONG line of gutter merchants toed 
A the curbstones of the City street, 

offering for sale every conceivable 
article dear to the hearts of children 
which could be bought for a penny. 
A slight fog settled damply upon the 
afternoon. It made the pavements slip- 
pery, the roads dangerous, and it hung 
clammily about the poor wrecks of 
humanity who were attempting to earn 
a few coppers a day. 

Remington Ware, the man about 
town, inspected these waifs and strays 
of the big City of London, who empha- 
sised so terribly the fact that in it are 
many who wake in the morning (when 
they are able to sleep) without knowing 
from whence their dinner is coming. 
In his imaginative mind, he pictured 
their past, he filled in such incidents as 
devastating love or hate, intrigue and 
crime might occasion. Their future had 
all the same black finish, he did not need 
to look into that. His heart ached for 
them, their case was so devoid of hope. 
The longest purse could not bring relief, 
to all of them, and those who had long 
purses and attempted to bring joy into 
other lives were few and far between, 
he knew. 

Of one woman he bought two penny 
toys which a couple of tiny ragged 
urchins were admiring. He gave the 
toys to the children and they were too 
amazed to thank him. To the woman 
he gave a shilling and lounged on, with- 
out looking back. He heard a faint 
protest of ‘‘ Mister!’’ and left her to 
enjoy her good fortune. 

He repeated this performance with 
two other women. He was particularly 
soft-hearted where suffering women 
were concerned, and in the third in- 
stance he gave a half-crown. This 
woman was so tidy in her threadbare 
dress, her hair was so neatly bestowed 
under a plain hat that his mind sug- 
gested to him a tragedy of more than 
ordinary poignancy. She was forty or 
more, and her face was set in grey 
misery. She held the half-crown out to 
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him so that he might repair his error, 
but with a reassuring nod he moved 
quickly away. There she stcod in stony 
despair. Even this unexpected gift had 
not touched her with a ray of hope. 

-Further on was a man in a shabby 
overcoat buttoned up to the neck. Ap- 
parently he was not yet reconciled to 
his fate; for he was fidgeting fro.n one 
foot to another in a vain attempt to 
keep warm. From his neck was sus- 
pended a small tray upon which were 
several quaint toys. His hands were in 
his pockets, and when he had to take 
them out to serve a customer, Ware 
noticed how clean they were. Then he 
went up to the man and looked at him 
more closely. 

He was sure that he had met him 
before, and yet he could not remember 
when or where. The man evidently did 
not recognise him, for he glanced at him 
unconcernedly, and then lowered his 


eyes again to his tray. 
Ware made a purchase, and finding 


he had quite a following of ex- 
péctant youngsters now, he asked 
laughingly of the merchant : 

** How much the lot? ”’ 

‘** A shilling,’’ was the reply; and in 
a moment Ware’s memory identified the 
voice. He never forgot a voice that he 
had once heard, and now he remem- 
bered the clear-cut face, altered though 
it was. 

He had been at school with George 
Falkland; they had been young men 
together. Falkland’s family was 
wealthy, and he entered the Army with 
plenty of money to assist him in his 
career. Ware had not seen him since 
then, fifteen years ago, but he had seen 
his name in the papers several times. 
Falkland had won a D.S.O. for some- 
thing done outside Ladysmith, and he 
had been wounded. What was he 
doing among these dregs of humanity? 
Aid he must have; but it would be 
brutal to let him guess that he had been 
recognised. 

“Selling toys is not a very paying 
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Falkland 


Ware remem- 
of his—it was his 


business? ’’ Ware suggested. 
shrugged his shoulders. 
bered that habit 
answer. 

‘*T have a friend,’’ Ware continued, 
‘‘ who could find fairly wel-paid work 
for a man who can write well.’’ (Falk- 
land used to write a particularly good 
hand). ‘‘ Il see by your fingers that you 
have a clear style.”’ 
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pocket and wrote a name and address 
on it. 

“It’s nearly four o’clock now. 
you call there at eight? ”’ 

‘*No harm. I’m not working over- 
time,’” Falkland said, with a _ hard 
laugh. - ‘‘ I suppose you see that—well, 
never mind. I’m much obliged. 1 


Will 


don’t suppose—that is, I’m rot lucky, 
but I'll call,’’ and unslinging his tray 


A LONG LINE OF GUTTER MERCHANTS. 


Hollow-cheeked Falkland looked at 
his fingers and sluggishly wondered 
how they could be such tell-tales. For 
the life of him he could not have said 
whether a man could write or not ju. g- 
ing by his fingers. 

‘“* 1 can write a pretty decent fist,’’ he 
said, drearily. 

Ware took an old envelope from his 


he left the line and went away in the 
direction of Farringdon Street. 

At eight o'clock, military time, Falk- 
land, smartened at the cost of two- 
pence at a cheap barber’s, presented 
himself at No. 19, Bangkok Mansions, 
Chelsea, to enquire for Mr. Horace 
Dickson. 

A sallow faced man, who limped pain- 
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fully, opened the door to him, and 
peered cautiously from behind double 
eyeglasses. His greying hair was 
brushed straight back from his fore- 
head, in a way affected by old-fashioned 
elderly ladies. His mouth, somewhat 
awry, fell in where lost teeth showed 
gaps. He was attired in a shabby 
dressing gown, and his feet were in red 
moroceo slippers. Altogether, he had 
an odd appearance, and his quick, jerky 
ways suggested a highly nervous tem- 
perament. ‘ 

‘*Oh! Yes, yes, yes,’’ he said, in a 
high squeaky voice, ‘‘I am Mr. Dick- 
son. My neighbour asked you to call 
on me. Come in. I’m all alone, and 
am waiting dinner for you.”’ 

Falkland flushed hotly and bowed. 
A dinner, save one that would have 
been disdained by any of his servants 
in the old days, he had not tasted for 
two years. He was too proud to be 
ashamed of his appearance. The man 
who wanted George Falkland had to 
meet George Falkland as he was able to 
come. 

A noiseless and magically alert China- 
man served the dinner, which was 
simple and most excellent. In conver- 
sation the cripple made it evident that 
he was a man of small independent 
means, since he admitted that he did no 
work save certain literary investigations 
which often took him from home, and 
had never given any financial results. 

He was a well-read man, and Falk- 
land was a man who had seen more of 
the world than most; and within half 
an hour the two were talking so easily 
that the visitor had almost forgotten 
his misfortunes. He was again an officer 
and a gentleman, fraternising with one 
of his own class. 

The sudden return to once familiar 
decencies of life thawed the ice that had 
formed over the heart of the buffeted 
social failure, and Falkland explained 
frankly how he had come to grief. 

** I was invalided from the army,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ My father had left me £30,000, 
and I thought I’d go in for business. 
I hated the idea of an idle life, and I 
thought I knew enough of the world to 
succeed. I saw a lot of people who 
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wanted capital, and I refused offer after 
offer. I was very careful, very much 
on the alert—or thought so. Then a 
man named Revelstoke found me.”’ 

‘Morgan Revelstoke? ’’ the cripple 
asked. 

Falkland, showing some heat, asked 
if he knew the rascal. 

‘* He’s no friend of mine,’’ Mr. Dick- 
son assured him, and his visitor cooled 
down and apologised. 

‘‘ The man ruined me—sent me liter- 
ally to the gutter! You understand 
how I feel? ”’ 

Mr. Dickson nodded, and Falkland 
continued : 

‘* He was concerned in several com- 
panies, some of them undoubtedly good. 
I got my solicitors to make enquiries, 
and learned that he was substantial. 
He offered me the management of one 
of these companies conditionally on my 
putting my money in. It was a big 
manufacturing concern that had paid 
dividends for years. Two men on the 
Board were straight men. The others 
were creatures of Revelstoke’s, as I 
found afterwards. Things went wrong 
from the first. I didn’t know why 
then. I do now! Revelstoke was 
interested in an opposition concern, und 
was working to help it at our expense. 
He had made his pile by selling to us, 
and his people on our Board were 
merely spies. 

‘* 1 know the game,’’ said Mr. Dick- 
son, grimly. 

‘*We made a loss the first year. 
The second year we lived on paper. 
Bills everywhere, credit of everyone 
who'd give credit. I didn’t know much, 
and the majority on the Board knew a 
great deal. We went bankrupt, and 
our creditors accused us of fraudulent 
trading. To keep my name clean I paid 
over every penny I possessed, and even 
after that some shareholders went for 
me, accusing me of issuing duplicate 
shares and pocketing the money. I'd 
never had it, but I couldn’t disprove it. 
So I compromised as best I could. Then 
came others who had waited, and | 
disappeared. I had to! It was that or 
prison. Then that scoundrel Revel- 
stoke bought the Company for a song. 
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and is working it up again, to sell to 
other fools like myself.”’ 

‘*Did you go to him and demand 
redress? ’’ the cripple asked. 

‘* Did I go to him!”’ Falkland cried 
bitterly. ‘‘ Yes—until 1 was warned 
away by the police. He threatened me 


—told me I was a criminal, said he was 
deceived in me, made him- — 
self out an honest man, and } Wen 
J 
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wouldn’t help me with ten 
pounds. I’m not a man 
who expects much, but I 
hope there’s punishment ie 
after death for such as he !”’ My 

** 1 think there must be! 

The balance needs a deal of 
adjusting in some cases,”’ 
Mr. Dickson said, thought- 
fully. Presently he talked 
business to his visitor. 
Falkland found himself en- 
gaged to act as Secretary, , 
to receive a small salary and /// 
to live quietly with the old ' 
man at the flat, where he 
need meet no one unless he 
wished to do so. 

And Falkland, 
was thankful. 
were brief, but his eyes 
were eloquent. The buffet- 
ings of fate had been more . 
severe than he had expected. 
Had he known how cruel 
they were to be he would 
have fought to the end, in- ih 
stead of deserting his own ff 
cause, as he said later. 

‘“The only way is the| 
plucky way,’’ said the ° 
cripple with his queer 
crooked smile. ‘‘ It it bet- 
ter to be struck in the breast 
than in the back.’”’ 


* * * * 
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D.S.O., 
His words | 


The great Mr. Revelstoke, 

seated in his sanctum, accessible only to 
business people with exceptionally big 
bank balances, was talking into the re- 
ceiver ofagramophone. An open letter 
signed Horace Dickson was before him, 
and he was speaking the answer which, 
later, a clerk would listen to, take down, 
type and despatch : 
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‘‘My Dear Sir,”’ rippled forth Mr. 
Revelstoke’s rich smooth tones, ‘‘ I ain 
exceedingly busy just now, but if you 
can make it convenient to call here to- 
morrow at 11.30 a.m., I can spare you 
a quarter of an hour. I have some busi- 
ness which needs more capital than | 
care to put in, as mine is rather tied up 
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FALKLAND PRESENTED HIMSELF. 


just now. I think it would pay you 
the whole your twenty 


thousand in the concern. However, we 


to invest of 


can talk the matter over. 
** Faithfully yours, 


** Morcan DeELAVEL REVELSTOKE.”* 
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He picked up another letter, and 
another, and spoke the reply for each in 
turn. Then he touched the button of an 
electric bell. A clerk came in, walking 
soundlessly over the thick carpet, and 
took away the gramophone without a 
word. 

At half-past eleven next morning the 
same ,silent clerk brought a card to his 
master, who nodded. The clerk went 
away, and the financier put his cheque 
book and a couple of unendorsed bills 
ostentatiously in front of him. Mr. 
Horace Dickson, it seemed, had taken 
the bait. 

The walls of this very modern busi- 
ness sanctuary were panelled with a 
rare greyish-hued wood of satiny tex- 
ture. Here and there it bloomed into 
exquisite pictures, the work of artists of 
world-wide renown. Some magnificent 


china jars, four feet or so in height, and 
resting upon bases of carved ebony, 
were disposed in corners, not so much 
with a view to effect, as to be beyond all 
possible risk of accident. 
century 
priceless 


A sixteenth- 
harbouring almost 
curios, stood opposite the 
wide, open fireplace. The Turkey 
carpet, rich and deep, and gorgeous in 
itself, paled all the delicate wonders of 
the wall decorations into insignificance. 
The whole scheme was an outrage to 
any person of taste, but it proved the 
wealth of the financier, and he was more 
than satisfied. Rose-shaded electric 
lights shed a mellow radiance over the 
spacious chamber, for in the streets out- 
side the fog-fiend was rampant. Double 
doors, a passage, and sound-proof walls 
protected Mr. Revelstoke from the sub- 
dued bustle of his outer office. It was 
quite a haven of peace into which Mr 
Horace Dickson was ushered. 

The great man looked at his visitor 
curiously. He shuffled with his right 
leg, and there was a peculiar slackness 
about the right shoulder and arm which 
suggested that the entire side was par- 
tially paralysed. His complexion was 
muddy, and his mouth slightly awry. 
His clothes were good, though old- 
fashioned, and he wore a heavy frock- 
coat instead of an overcoat. On his left 


cabinet, 
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hand was an extraordinary fine diamond 
ring. He seemed nervous, and re- 
garded the far-famed Morgan Revel- 
stoke with undisguised awe. 

The financier pushed forward a box 
of cigars which had cost him several 
shillings apiece. He lit one himself and 
composed himself to talk. 

He talked for ten minutes with a soft 
uninterrupted flow of words, all in praise 
of The Ranking Steel Company—a con- 
cern which he explained had paid 
dividends averaging 17} per cent. for 
twenty years until it had got into the 
hands of a set of rogues who had ex- 
ploited it and ruined it. 

** Then I purchased it,’’ he continued 
complacently, ‘‘ knowing its possibili- 
ties. I put brains and money into it. I 
worked it on honest lines, and to-day 
it is as good as ever it was. I have 
accountants’ figures, and these may be 
verified. I have other irons in the fire, 
too. I am here to make money, sir. I 
want to realise my profit and to invest 
in something else. You see, Mr. Dick- 
son, I buy things that no one else will 
touch. Then I put them on a sound 
basis, and I sell. If*any one else 
bought them they'd fail. I don’t fail, 
and I tell you frankly that I can make 
a lot more than 17} per cent with my 
money. Now if you are willing to invest 
your twenty thousand pounds in the 
Ranking Steel Company, I can oer 
you the position of manager at eight 
hundred a year, and I'll find the Board. 

He lolled back in his chair and eyed 
his elderly, nervous visitor condescend- 
ingly. Wide experience was his, and 
he rarely failed. He was no man of 
straw, his word would be endorsed by 
his bank, and his bill for half a million 
could be discounted at 1 per cent. above 
bank rate. . 

*“ W-wasn’t there a C-Captain George 
F-Falkland m-manager of the C-Com- 
pany once? ”’ the visitor asked, stutter- 
ingly. 

Mr. Revelstoke sat up sharply, and 
looked angrily at the enquirer. 

‘A rascal,’’ he said, viciously. ‘‘ I 
did a great deal for that man, but he 
was no good. He nearly ran himself 
into prison eventually !”’ 
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‘I-I hear he is p-penniless now,’’ 
Mr. Dickson went on very mildly. 
‘*He l-lost every p-penny he p-pos- 
sessed. C-couldn’t you g-give him a 
f-fresh start in I-life? A_ t-thousand 
pounds . 

‘*No, sir, no!’’ thundered Revel- 
stoke, ‘‘ you insult me! Not another 
word, I insist. You’ve got in here 
under false pretences—a scoundrel and 
swindler yourself, I make no doubt. 
Now go,’’ and he put out his hand to 
press the electric bell. 

** Stop!” 
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ANY MOVEMENT WOULD OVERTURN 


The old man’s stutter was gone, and 
his voice thrilled his listener. Revel- 
stoke’s hand was stayed, and his 
bulging eyes were rivetted upon a small 
pear-shaped object that Mr. Dickson 
was holding out toward him. ‘‘ If you 
press that bell before I tell you to do 
so, it will be your last action. Under- 
stand? This is a bomb.”’ 

**You can’t kill me without killing 
yourself,’’ whispered Revelstoke, his 
flabby cheeks ashen-grey; ‘‘ you’ll not 
do that—you madman !”’ 

Mr. Dickson resumed his seat. He 
held the bomb between his hands in 
quite a caressing way. He was very 
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careful with it, but not nearly enough 
to please Revelstoke, whose heart 
seemed to be thudding against his ribs 

** Let me explain,’’ said Mr. Dickson. 
pleasantly ; ‘‘ this little article is of my 
own manufacture. I’m rather a clever 
chemist. So long as it is kept perfectly 
upright, it is really less dangerous— 
than one of your inkstands, say. But 
incline it ever so little, and enable the 
acids to run together—ah!*’ and he 
looked around him regretfully, ‘‘ the 
pity of it! Not one fibre of those 
delicious pictures would be distinguish- 
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THE GLASS WHICH HELD THE BOMB. 


able—from the rest of the debris. Still, 
do not give yourself one moment’s 
anxiety about your staff, for the effect 
will be intensely local.’’ 

‘* What about yourself? ’’ demanded 
Revelstoke, shakily. He was trying 
very hard to get back his nerve and his 
wits, but the sight of that little pear- 
shaped destroyer made him feel sick 
and faint. 

** It is good of you to interest yourself 
in me,”’ said Mr. Dickson with simu- 
lated gratitude. ‘‘ To begin with, | 
must tell you that life for its own sake, 
or for my own sake, is absolutely value- 
less to me. The suffering and misery 
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in which the majority of my fellow- 
creatures exist long ago deprived me of 
any ability to enjoy the ordinary com- 
forts and pleasures of life. For very 
many years it has been my business to 
right wrongs, and by simpler methods 
than those used by the cumbrous 
machinery of the law. Naturally, I run 
great risks; but no man dies before his 
time. If my time is now, I shall take 
you with me, and in that case I suspect 
that I shall save many another possible 
dupe from the wretched fate of George 
Falkland.”’ 

‘*He’s fooled you,’’ gasped Revel- 
stoke, ‘‘ I tell you, he’s a wrong ’un!”’ 

** You are reputed to be worth half-a- 
million,’’ said Mr. Dickson, quietly; 
‘*I suppose anyone would cash your 
cheque for a thousand pounds? ”’ 

‘* Five thousand—ten  thousand,”’ 
boasted Revelstcke, regaining his 
natural voice; and then, regretting the 
admission, he added, ‘‘ if I confirmed 
my signature.’’ 

‘““Draw an open cheque for ten 
thousand,”’ directed Mr. Dickson; ‘“‘ it 
is not the full restitution you should 


make, but I will accept it on account.’’ 


‘“*T’ll see you blustered the 
financier, and then stopped. He stared 
at the uplifted hand that held the bomb. 

‘** You’ll make it payable to yourself,’ 
instructed Mr. Dickson. 

Revelstoke began to plead. He 
offered five hundred pounds, then a 
thousand. He proceeded by thousands, 
but the visitor was obdurate. _ The 
cheque was drawn for ten thousand and 
signed. There was a queer light in the 
financier’s eves when he was told to 
ring for his clerk. 

‘*At any sign of treachery I shall 
throw the bomb,’’ said Mr. Dickson. 
** Now send for gold. Yes—I know the 
weight. I have Falkland outside in a 
trap. Tell your man to put it in that 
vehicle and bring me an acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Falkland.”’ 

The clerk received his instructions, 
showing as little surprise as possible. 
If Revelstoke had imagined rescue at 
this point he gave up all idea of it. The 
bomb was but two feet away. 

There was some time to wait, and”: 
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during this the visitor explained the 
nature of the bomb to an unwilling and 
sulky audience. He dilated upon its 
simplicity and effectiveness with all the 
enthusiasm of a successful amateur. 

The telephone rang up. The manager ~ 
of the bank wished to inform Mr. Revel- 
stoke that an open cheque for ten 
thousand pounds had been presented. 
Was it in order? 

After a despairing pause and another 
look at the bomb, Mr. Revelstoke 
reassured the bank manager. He re- 
quired gold, he said. 

In ten minutes the clerk re-appeared 
He brought a receipt from George Falk- 
land, and Mr. Dickson accepted it. 

According to previously received in- 
structions, Revelstoke told the clerk 
that he was not to be disturbed for the 
next hour, and dismissed him. He was 
almost insane with fear and helpless 
fury, but the clerk noticed no change in 
his usual snarling tones. 

The door closed softly. Mr. Dickson 
shuffled round to the other side of the 
desk, and producing a ball of string 
tangled it elaborately about Revelstoke’s 
arms and legs. Then he placed the 
bomb in a glass tumbler, just out of 
reach. On the edge of the tumbler he 
fastened a_ letter-clip, and to that 
attached the end of the string. Any 
movement of Revelstoke’s, however 
slight, would overturn the whole 
arrangement. 

**On enquiry at the Britzka -Hotel, 
where you wrote to me,’’ he said, 
addressing the inert creature who was 
watching him with fascinated eyes, 
*‘you will discover that Mr. Horace 
Dickson, an eccentric and afflicted old 
gentleman, engaged rooms there for a 
fortnight, and paid in advance. I teel 
sure you will not find him there, or any- 
where else. You may be wise enough 
to let the matter rest where it is. That 
would be very wise, believe me.”’ 

Meanwhile, Falkland had driven to 
No. 19, Bangkok Mansions, Chelsea, 
stored his ten bags of gold in the bed- 
room which had been allotted him, and 
returned the trap to the livery-stables 
from which it had been hired. When he 
‘got back to the flat, Mr. Dickson was 
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awaiting him in the cosy little sitting- 
room. He was wrapped in his old 
dressing-gown again, and looked as 
though he had never left his peacefui 
fireside. 

George Falkland looked at him, mar- 
velling. Then, silently, he held out his 
hand, and Mr. Dickson clasped it 
feebly. 

‘* 1 suppose you won’t care to be my 
secretary now?’’ he asked plaintively. 

‘*I am—literally—yours to com- 
mand,’’ said Falkland, earnestly, “* your 
friend, as you have been mine.”’ 

The feeble clasp tightened into a grip 
of steel, and Mr. Dickson rose quickly. 
He shed his dressing-gown, and his eye- 
glasses, and with a rapid movement of 
his hand swept his hair low down upon 
his brow. His mouth was no longer 
awry, and fully twenty years seemed to 
drop away from his age. 

‘* We used to be good friends, Falk- 
land,’’ he said, heartily; ‘‘ don’t you 
remember me, old fellow? ”’ 

**Remington Ware!”’ cried Falk- 
land; ‘‘ you sent me here—rescued me 
from the gutter. I hoped you hadn’t 
remembered me! What does it all 
mean? ’”’ . 


Ware 


and resumed his 


laughed, 
dressing-gown and eye-glasses. 

‘* The flat next door runs parallel to 
this one, and Remington Ware lives 
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there,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ll show you, later 
on, how he gets in here. The old gentle- 
man who occupies this flat never goes 
out. It’s useful to be able to prove that. 
Remington Ware went out this mornirg, 
although he reached Revelstoke’s offices 
as Horace Dickson.”’ 

‘*Good heaven!’ exclaimed Falk- 
land, ‘‘ the risk, man! ’”’ 

‘“* Practically nothing,”’ rejoined 
Ware, coolly. ‘‘ I left the office, and in 
the crowded street I gradually lost my 
infirmities. I took a taxi-cab, and went 
to Charing Cross, where I got a fashion- 
able overcoat from the booking office, 
and put it on. In the cab a damp sponge 
removed the dinginess of my com- 
plexion. Also my soft felt hat was 
dented into smarter shape. Chiefly, my 
safety lay in the fact that I discarded 
Mr. Hé¥ace Dickson’s face. You know 
I was rather celebrated at school for my 
facial contortions. Do you remember 
my nickname? ”’ 

“The Mugger,’’ murmured Falk- 
land; ‘‘ yes, you were wonderful at it; 
but Ware! what’s it all for? ”’ 

Ware looked at him, steadily. 

‘“‘ I’m fighting the battle of the weak 
against the strong, old man,”’ he said, 
‘‘ and I have to do it in my own way.” 

“Then I’m with you,”’ said Falkland 


strongly, ‘‘ to my last coin, and my last 
breath !”’ 
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I.—Mexican “Pulque” and “ Mescal.” 


By FREDERICK 


HE vagaries of taste are far be- 
T ,yond the explanatory science of 
physiology, and what we call toler- 

ance in medicine is in itself a mystery. 
We cannot tell why this thing agrees 
with this individual and at the same time 
utterly destroys his brother, while the 
trite old saying that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison must be accepted 
empirically. It is a nice question 
whether the taste and distaste for cer- 
tain articles of food and drink are 
really inherited, as is generally be- 
lieved, or whether they are formed by 
association in infancy. Certainly as 
regards the two peculiar drinks of which 
I shall endeavour to give a descrip- 
tion, namely, Mexican pulque and 
mescal, the taste for these must 
assuredly have been inherited by the 
Mexicans rather than have been formed 


by association in infancy. 

Pulque is the fermented juice of the 
American aloe or agave plant. It is 
called, locally, maguey, and is one of the 
family commonly known in the United 
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States as ‘‘ century plants. Its use 
in Mexico dates from the remotest 
times, and is mentioned by the old 
chroniclers, who found it in use among 
the Aztecs and kindred tribes, not only 
as a common beverage, but as a 
sacrificial drink, as was the case with 
the chica, or corn beer, of the Incas of 
Peru. Its invention is attributed by 
Mexican legend to a more or less 
mythical queen, Xochitl by name. The 
liquor itself is a thin, watery, and 
slightly viscous fluid of a sour taste, 
resembling that of buttermilk, until 
excessive fermentation turns it into a 
thick, ropy, decomposed sort of syrup, 
which is offensive to taste and smell, 
but which, it is said, the real pulque 
drinker enjoys best. There is national 
legislation forbidding the sale of pulque 
in this advanced stage of fermentation, 
when its intoxicating qualities have 
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grown remarkably stronger. Taken in 
the earlier stages of manufacture—that 
is, during the first twenty-four hours of 
fermentation, or shortly after—the 
liquor is not unpalatable, certainly 
thirst quenching, and only mildly intoxi- 
cating. 

The process of manufacture, which is 
invariably carried on at the plantation 
and not in breweries, has not varied for 
centuries, and is briefly as follows :— 

The plants are set out in rows, and 
need little or nocare. If the ground be 
properly ploughed and manured, the 
plant may reach the proper age for tap- 
ping at from four to five years; other- 
wise seven. Whenever this time may 
have come (and it is easily determined 
by field hands of experience) the 
** heart,’’ or central leaves, of the plant 
is cut out, and the fleshy truncated por- 
tion is rasped or scraped into a sort of 
hollow cup. The juices which collect in 
this hollow are siphoned out daily by 
means of a primitive siphon usually made 
of a gourd and a cow’s horn, and every 
few days the hollow is scraped afresh to 
foster the exudation of the juices. This 
process is carried on for sometimes as 
long as one hundred and twenty days, 
when the plant dies. It is never, of 
course, suffered to ‘‘ mast’’ or run to 
seed, but care is taken to propagate it 
by cutting away and replanting the 
ratoons which spring up from its root. 
A plant under ordinary conditions is 
made to yield from two quarts to a 
gallon per day. 

The juices thus obtained are usually 
carried in from the fields in small barrels 
slung upon donkeys. The liquor is 
then strained in a primitive sieve of fibre 
and placed in vats made usually of bull 
hide, which is said to impart a particu- 
lar flavour to the brew. To the liquor, 
now known as aguamiel (honey water), 
there are added scrapings of the pulp of 
the plant itself, which furnish the desired 
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ferment, and the fermentation, which 
begins almost at once, is allowed to pro- 
ceed for a period of twelve hours, after 
which it is again strained and is ready 
for distribution and sale. The pulque 
used for strictly local consumption, along 
the roads and at small wayside drinking 
booths, is invariably poured into skins 
(of pigs, sheep, or goats), the animal 
having been most carefully flayed and 
the skins being shorn of their hair or 
wool, and then turned inside out and 
calked, but not tanned. 

This preparation of the pulque skins 
is in itself a small industry, and is car- 
ried on by establishments known as 
colambrerias. In many places these are 
given protection by ordinances prohibit- 
ing the transport of pulque in any other 
sort of vessel. Naturally when the 
pulque must be sent long distances it 
is placed in native-made barrels and sent 
by train, and it is one of the sights of 
early morning in the City of Mexico to 
see the pulque trains coming in, some- 


times from great distances. Among 


the lower classes the pulque of certain 
haciendas is said to find decided prefer- 


ence to others, and dealers advertise 
their product by the name of its hacienda. 
Many rich hacendados are said to fit 
up pulque shops in various places to dis- 
pose of their product to consumers. 
Pulque-shop keepers (pulqueros) are re- 
quired by law to sell none of the liquor 
which is more than twenty-four hours 
old, but so great is the demand among 
the lower classes for ‘‘ strong ’’—#.e, 
much fermented—pulque that dealers 
almost invariably evade the law by mix- 
ing with each morning’s fresh and 
slightly fermented supply their residuum 
of sour pulque of the day preceding. 
The wholesale price of pulque is 
usually about 2 centavos (about one 
halfpenny) per litre (litre=1.0567 
quarts). It is stated upon the best 
authority that the enormous quantity of 
800,000 litres of pulque is consumed 
daily in the City of Mexico and its 
environs. With so great a demand in 
a city where the latest census fixes the 
population at but little above 400,000 
the extent to which pulque is used may 
readily be seen. Fortunately the grow- 
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ing of the maguey is restricted almost 
wholly to the central table-land of 
Mexico 

That pulque is generally regarded as 
a national evil by Mexicans of culture 
and advanced ideas there can be no 
doubt, and a successful effort has been 
made to exclude all pulque shops from 
the main business streets of the cities, 
and whenever possible to avoid licensing 
them in close proximity to each other. 
None the less, there are many of the 
poorer districts of the city where one 
may still come upon one after another 
of these places. A prominent Mexican 
says : 

** Whoever could find some other use 
for the maguey—such, for instance, as 
utilizing its fibre industrially—would 
give us a chance to substitute a new 
source of revenue for the planters and 
do away with a crying evil.’”’ 

As to the supposed medicinal value of 
pulque, the testimony of many Mexican 
physicians of high standing is to the 
effect that it is non-existent. The 
drink, like all fermented liquors, has an 
effect upon the kidneys, and is more- 
over slightly laxative, but that is all. 
Owing to the devious means resorted to 
by most pulqueros (retailers of pulque) 
to increase its ‘‘ strength ’—such as by 
the introduction of chemical ferments, 
rice, pieces of leather, etc.—the liquor, 
unless taken at some hacienda and fresh 
from the fields, is apt to be extremely 
unclean and insanitary. The same is 
probably true of the bottled pulque 
sold. 

The mescal, or tequila, as it is often 
called, is also a product of the maguey 
or agave plant, but a distilled instead 
of a fermented one. 

Of its origin little seems to be known, 
though it has been in use for centuries 
in places where the pulque is unknown. 
To-day the chief seat of the mescal in- 
dustry is the State of Jalisco, whose 
district of Tequila (famous for an 
especially good quality of the liquor) 
has given to the product the name by 
which it is most widely known. I can- 
not ascertain that the use of the 
mescal or tequila in any way constitutes 
so great an evil as that of pulque, or 
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that the regions where it is best known 
are demoralized by its use. In taste 
it is said to resemble raw or new 
whisky with a_ special, distinctive, 
aromatic flavour. It is supposed to be 
valuable as a remedy for dyspepsia 
and as an appetizer, although the con- 
sensus of the best medical authority 
seems to point to the fact that any 
alcoholic stimulant less full of fusel 
oils would serve the same purposes if 
taken at the proper times and in proper 
doses. « 

The best, as well as nearly all, of the 
liquors now known as tequila are pro- 
duced in the State of Jalisco. There is 
a somewhat similar though inferior 
alcoholic drink produced from the 
maguey in the northern parts of the 
Republic—principally in the State of 
Chihuahua _ called _ sotol. Vino de 
mescal is also produced to a limited ex- 
tent in the State of Michoacan, 
Territory of Tepic, and perhaps else- 
where; but it is said that all the manu- 
facturers of mescal-plant liquors in the 
western part of the Republic have 


learned to drop the name mescal, and 
that the name tequila is used by all of 


them to designate their products. The 
Culbus root, or what the natives call 
‘“‘la pina’”’ or ‘‘ la cabaza’”’ is the part 
of the plant used in the manufacture of 
tequila. It takes from seven to twelve 
years for a plant to mature or arrive 
at a state for the manufacture of the 
best tequila. From the twelve year old 
plant the best liquor is distilled. The 
bulbs when harvested are stripped of all 
leaves, etc., and transported by burros 
or carts to the distillery. On an 
average four bulbs constitute a load for 
a burro. Sometimes, however, the bulbs 
are so large that half a bulb makes a 
load for a burro. Six to twelve burro 
loads, or 48 arrobas (1,200 pounds), are 
considered equal to one barrel (45 
gallons) of tequila. The bulbs at 
maturity are considered by the 
hacendados to average in value 1 peso 
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(about two shillings) each. The plants 
are usually set about three feet apart. 

At the distilleries the bulbs are re- 
duced by various methods—depending 
upon the machinery or mill—to a pulp, 
left in vats to undergo alcoholic fer-- 
mentation, when the ferment is distilled. 
The quality of the liquor produced is 
said to depend, first, and especially, upon 
the age of the plant, and secondly, upon 
the manner of distilling. Many of the 
richer hacendados who make a 
speciality of tequila, leave their plants 
until the twelfth year, and also are pro- 
vided with the best and most modern 
distilleries. This class of hacendados 
produce the best tequilas, each, as a 
rule, naming his product after his 
hacienda. The inferior products come 
from manufacturers of more limited 
means, who cannot, or do not, wait for 
the plants to arrive at full maturity be- 
fore realising on their investment, and 
from those who gather the wild plant 
without regard to age, and make what- 
ever kind of alcoholic drink it may 
produce; but all alike now call their 
product tequila. Tequila constitutes one 
of the greatest sources of wealth of 
Jalisco, so noted for its great variety 
of agricultural products. Whereas 
there are about 30,000 barrels of alcohol 
distilled from sugar cane, and some 
500 to 1,000 barrels of whisky and 
alcohol made from corn and rye, there 
are on an average 100,000 barrels of 
tequila produced in the State of Jalisco 
alone. 

The tequila, which is usually sold in 
the common cantinas or bars, is 
tequila revuelta, which means adul- 
terated. The adulteration is done by 
mixing cane alcohol, which is very 
cheap, with the inferior grades of tequila, 
always using enough of the latter to give 
the whole the odour, at least, of tequila. 
This is retailed at about 25 centavos 
(about sixpence) per bottle. This grade 
of tequila is the drink of the common 
people. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL. 


By JOHN MACLEAY. 


a i sing of Rome, and some of 


Florence : | will sing thy praise, 

fair Inverness.’’ So declaimed 
that rampant spirit, John Stuart Blackie, 
lover of the land of bens, and glens, and 
heroes. Inverness itself has produced 
no native poet, though there is in its life, 
its quaint history and splendid surround- 
ings, ample nourishment for thought 
and high imaginings. 

With many a town there is but one 
mood of true beauty. It may be at 
the sun-going when outlines are 
softened ; it may be at the dawn with its 
quick defining light. But Inverness 
takes you near its heart at all the hours. 
Many a day from a neighbouring hill I 
have watched the summer dawns, and 
the little town’s awakening. The frank- 
ness and simpleness of it touched one 
strangely. In the sharp, brisk light, I 
could see the early worker hurrying to 
his task, and hear the first sounds of toil, 
and then would rise to me a faint hum 


—the mellow ensemble of men’s activi- 
ties. And on many an evening I have, 
like Teufelsdrockh, ‘‘ sat above it all,’’ 
and as work died down I have heard 
through the sweet stillness the laughter 
of hearts at ease, and I have listened to 
the chaff of lovers borne mischievously 
to me, as it seemed, on the still, gleam- 
ing waters of the firth. 

At these times—and at all time, if you 
cling to your eyrie—you reach near the 
heart’s core of the town; you feel the 
spell of something homely and very win- 
some. But the fascination exercised by 
this little burgh is not to be traced only 
to a happy domesticity. It has drawn a 
kindling glamour from its great sur- 
roundings. To stand upon its castle 
walls and look around is to be carried 
above the little things of man to the 
lasting glories and majesty of mighty 
hills and_ splendid glens. God's 
grandeur! There it is displayed. 

The town is spread upon a little plain 
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between the rising hills. It is inevitably 
the site for a capital—at the mouth of 
the Great Glen of Caledonia, whose 
tributaries penetrate dim turmoils of 
hills. A river rushes through it with a 
song, and at its doors the sea awaits its 
service. It is endowed, in short, with 
all the physical riches a town could 
desire, and beyond those actual things 
which men most esteem it has, as I have 
said, for him who is not lost to dream, 
an inspiration to long thoughts and 
spirited imaginings. That deep, wide 
glen that stretches to the west, em- 
bosoming a chain of shining lochs, holds 
an invitation to search out the mysteries 
of Gaeldom, to fare away from all the 
newnesses of man’s cunning devising to 
the old, old Land of the Ever Young. 
The most subtle charm of Inverness 
is, I think, in the thought of its past. 
Modernity is obtrusive in the trivial 
architecture, in the smug villadom that 
skirts the town and in the unimpressive 
streets. From one aspect only, I think, 
does the architecture seem attractive. 
As you look East from the North bank 
of the river near the Ness islands you 


bring into line the Castle upon its jutting 


hill and several church spires. You are 
reminded then of some quaint contin- 
ental town, old, churchy, and somnolent. 
But that view, curiously, does not lead 
one back to the past of the little High- 
land burgh. For that you have to turn 
again to the near hills and the peaks dim 
in the hazy distance. These carry you 
to the times when the clans held sway, 
though in one sense it seems a far cry 
from the quiet of the burgh to the storms 
and feuds of the glens.  Itis true, 
indeed, that Inverness stood aloof from 
the quarrels of the clans. It could not 
do so wholly, however. It was inex- 
tricably bound up with the affairs, the 
fighting, the reviving, and the meagre 
commerce of the untamed and untram- 
melled people surrounding it. And yet 
—this is the secret of the town, the para- 
dox of its story—it is a capital that owed 
its life and prosperity to the fact that it 
remained independent and aloof from 
its country. 

It was a shrewd notion of an early 
Scottish king to colonise the North with 
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settlements of canny-going Southrons, 
men dour and stolid and keen on baw- 
bees or whatever was the current coin of 
the time. Inverness was one of these 
settlements, and in this way became an 
outpost of commerce with its existence 
dependent on peace in a land where there 
was none. The struggles of the early 
burghers will never be told, but we can 
gather from the fragmentary records 
that survive that the struggle for exist- 
ence was continuous, arduous and bitter. 
The life of the town was a mere flicker ; 
it was out and in for several centuries. 
The vicissitudes of the castle are a clue 
to the amazing ups and downs of the 
place. In former times the castle stood 
upon an eminence to the east of that 
which is now the Castle Hill, and about 
it the town clustered for protection. In 
1075 the old fort was razed by Malcolm 
Canmore, and the present site was then 
selected, the town following, of course. 
The next record we have of the place 
being wiped out is dated 1229, when 
Gillespic Macscourlane brought it low. 
Some years later Alexander III. erected 
a new pallisade round the Castle at a 
cost of £1 18s. od., but this structure 
does not appear to have been efficacious, 
for we read that within quite a few years 
‘the castle was in ruins. In 1410 Donald 
of the Isles, while on his way to Aber- 
deen on that journey which terminated 
in the battle of Harlaw, demolished the 
town. Again within half a century the 
town was in flames, and in 1501 it was 
once more raided, this time by Donald 
Dhu, another of the Isles. A new castle 
was built in 1508 by the Earl of Huntly, 
and, without tracing further the ups and 
downs of this distressful fortress, I may 
simply add that on February 19th, 1746, 
Prince Charlie and his men blew up the 
Castle, the present structure being built 
during last century. 

This outline of history will convey 
some idea of what the struggling burgh 
had to put up with. But the towns folk 
disliked being beaten. Down swept the 
clansmen from the hills upon their hard- 
earned treasure, which went to maintain 
the barbaric splendour of a chief; but 
the imperturbable Southrons were soon 
at the building again, making sure the 
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foundations, renovating and strength- 
ening, and re-establishing their com- 
mercial organisation. They were en- 
couraged in their stand by many favours 
and privileges granted by king and par- 
liament for their resistance to the dis- 
order of the Highlanders, and whatever 
rights they were granted they enforced 
or attempted to enforce with an 


aggressive obstinacy which, looked 
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times,’’ he writes, ‘‘ out of our affection 
to his Magesti’s person and Govern- 
ment endeavoured to cultivate a friend- 
ship with the. troops quartered amongst 
us, it is with the greatest reluctance that 
we declare it impossible for us to bear 
with the haughty, keen, and unsupport- 
able government of these military and 
stranger judges set over us. We mean 
Coll Clayton and Mr. Burt, Justices of 
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back upon, must seem to us very quaint 
and amusing, but which must have been 
to them a very serious matter indeed. 
The sturdy dignity of the burghers is 
charmingly revealed in a letter addressed 
by one of the Magistrates to the Lord 
Advocate in 1726. ‘‘ As we have at all 


the Peace, and Major Ormisby, of 
Genrl Whitney’s regiment. It is not 
possible for us to give your Loyt. due 
account of the many insults and indigni- 
ties offered us, we have no better terms 
from Coll Clayton than ‘ trucklers! ’ 

‘* It is common for the last two to say 
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in the coffee-house that we are corrupt 
and partiall Judges—that we have 
neither law nor Justice in our country 
—Dam our Laws. 

‘‘ They, the Justices of the Peace 
above-named, will lay all matters before 
them and show up the English law, and 
they will support and execute their 
sentences by their military force. 

‘‘ If at any time we complain to the 
Governor of the injustice done the in- 
habitants by the soldiers, we meet with 
haughtiness and flashes of passion 
instead of redress; we are publickly 
certified every day almost by Major 
Ormisby That if he see but three 
town’s people in a tuilzee (or a mob as 
he calls it), that, by God, he will Disperse 
them that minute by Bullot, That’he’l let 
us know that he is not oblidged to read 
a proclamation, or wait dispersing of a 
mob one minute, and to convince us 
that he is in earnest, the oyr day, when 
we were going by the Guard-room with 
a buriell, the Guard was turned out and 
ordered to charge their pieces with Ball, 
and put fresh powder in their pans, 
which was at our sight execute; and as 
we know not how farr a man of Mr. 
Ormisby’s complexion might mistake a 
buriell or some such occasion for a mob, 
we represented to the Governor that we 
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did not understand such management, 
who told us in derision that what the 
Major did was to do us honour, and all 
the excuse fur this threat to shoot us is 
that we (are?) only fined in £90 Scots. 

‘* My Lord, if such treatment as we 
meet with dayly be the effect of lodging 
a judicative power in the hands of 
strangers and military, we cannot longer 
boast of being free-born subject, but 
must acknowledge ourselves slaves to 
the pride and passion of such as profess 
not only ane ignorance of our law, but 
ane abhorrence of all our countrymen 
without distinguishing betwixt such as 
wish well to the present constitution or 
not.”’ 

Writing at the same time to Forbes, 
of Culloden (a brother of the Lord 
Advocate), the Magistrates said: ‘‘ If 
we are to loss all privileges we think 
it should not be with shut mouths.” 
As a matter of fact, the burghers not 
only used their mouths but also in 
certain crises something more potent. 
It was with the clans folk, of course, 
that they had most trouble, and they 
were permitted by Parliament to keep 
a store of ammunition for use against 
raiders, otherwise described in a muni- 
cipal petition as ‘‘ their Popish neigh- 
bours in the braes of Lochabber and 
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Glengarrie.’’ On one occasion what we 
can imagine was a very rigorous 
weapon was used against Donald of 
Isles during an attack on the town. 
Returning good for evil, the Provost 
of the burgh made a present of spirits 
to Donald and his men, who imbibed 
so copiously that they were easily 
routed by the townspeople. It was in 
revenge for this ignominous disaster 
that Donald devastated the town ten 
years later. 

Naturally one of the effects of the 
constant pressure from the outside was 
to make the town sturdily self-reliant. 
Parliamentary privileges were all very 
well, but at a pinch the right arm of 
the burgher was the thing. Thus the 
necessity for solidarity against a com- 
mon enemy compelled a loyal comrade- 
ship. In time the tewn developed 
something like a socialistic organisation. 
For instance, an injury done to a towns- 
man was one done to the whole burgh. 
A Mackintosh, of Borlum; on one 
occasion killed a burgh Magistrate, and 
it was thereupon declared that no 
Mackintosh for all time coming should 
be capable of holding any municipal 
office. If a citizen had his house burned 
down he received help from _ the 
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Magistrates in re-building it; a widow 
left destitute was granted relief. As 
late as 1747 a man who lost three fingers 
was voted compensation by the Town 
Council. Nowadays we call that sort of 
thing grandmotherly government. But 
as a matter of fact, municipal socialism 
was carried even further than I have 
indicated. If the old Invernessians had 
no Food and Drugs Act, they supervised 
in a very practical way what they ate. 
In 1747 a petition was presented to the 
Town Council by one Alexander Living- 
stone, baxter, stating that he had 
‘* occasion to observe the baking of the 
town bakers was very insufficient, and 
not to the satisfaction of the inhabit- 
ants.’’ The petitioner went on to say 
that as he had qualified himself by 
serving an apprenticeship at Edinburgh 
and London he proposed to start a 
baxter’s business and ‘‘to serve the 
inhabitants and lieges in that profession 
to their satisfaction, and according to 
the regulations which should be set to 
him from time to time by their honours.”’ 
He therefore craved to be admitted a 
burgess and freeman of the baking 
trade. It does not seem, however, as 
if Mr. Livingstone, for all his experience 
in Edinburgh and London, succeeded in 
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reforming the baking of the town; for 
an entry in the burgh Treasurer’s book 
for 1763 runs as follows, ‘‘ By cash 
paid Simon Fraser, baker, for going to 
Edinburgh to improve, £60 (Scots).”’ 

But though, as I have shown, 
Inverness was from. necessity  self- 
reliant, self-centred, and aloof, its trade 
underwent a slow and sure expansion. 
As early as the eleventh century it 
began to be recognised as a place of 
some importance, and before the close 
of the twelfth it was a royal burgh with 
a royal castle, and the seat of justice 
for the whole of the North. But 
probably the outsider, and even the 
foreigner, acknowledged the importance 
of the town before its immediate neigh- 
bours, the clansmen did. But they, too, 
in time awoke to an appreciation of 
the benefits of trading with the shrewd 
long-headed merchants of the town. The 
periodical markets became _ stirring 
scenes; shipping developed; the lairds 
set up town houses. Very gradually 
Inverness acquired the status of capital. 

The Union of England and Scotland 
did something for the town, but the 
great epoch for the burgh, as well as 
for the whole of the Highlands, was 
the Forty-five. True to their old 
character, the burghers seem to have 
managed to keep their heads fairly 
cool during that lively time, and I dare- 
say made the most out of Charlie and 
his clansmen. Money, after all, was 
more in their line than romance. But 
though Inverness was comparatively 
little moved by the rising and the battle 
of Culloden fought at its doors, the 
Forty-five effected a revolution in the 
place. Before that event it was, as I 
have indicated, practically a settlement 
of Lowlanders: after, the Highlanders 
invaded it in overwhelming force. Mr. 
Kenneth MacDonald, the present Town 
Clerk, has pointed out that at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the 
municipal records are remarkable for 
the scarcity of Highland names they 
reveal. A Mac occasionally turned up 
as a member of the Town Council, but 
the majority of the names were Saxon. 
The effect of the Forty-five was to break 
down the barrier that stood between 


town and country, and now though it 
is still regarded—and | think with some 
reason—as Saxon in spirit, Inverness is, 
in respect of population, a Highland 
town. A few years ago Dr, Alexander 
Macbain made an analysis of the names 
in the burgh and found that over 93 
per cent. of the inhabitants are Frasers, 
after whom in order of numbers come 
MacDonalds, Mackenzies, Mackin- 
toshes, Rosses, Camerons, and Munros. 

It is since the Forty-five, too, that 
the burgh enlarged its bounds to the 
present limit. Founding upon the 
‘* Letters ’’ of Burt, a Cockney traveller, 
Macaulay has given a grim description 
of the burgh during the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. The colours 
are laid on too thickly, perhaps, but the 
substantial truth of the picture seems 
undoubted. 

When Prince Charlie was in Inverness 
he had the honour of occupying the only 
house in the town that had a room 
without a bed in it. Burt relates how 
one day he asked the Magistrates, when 
the dirt was almost above one’s shoes, 
why they suffered the town to be in such 
a state, and the answer he got was: 
“It will not be long before we get a 
shower.’’ It has been stated that the 
Duke of Cumberland was the first to 
have the streets cleansed at the public 
expense, but as early as 1712 the burgh 
had a scavenger, though one gathers 
from Burt’s story that that official and 
his employers had a large faith, probably 
not misplaced, in the sanitary efficacy 
of Highland weather. 

It is not a town of great things. It is 
still the home of the small trader, who, 
as his fathers did in lang syne, seeks 
to spread his business as far as possible 
into the glens around. The course of 
the year is very even, unexciting. In 
summer visitors pass through in cos- 
mopolitan crowds; for two days in 
September rank and fashion overwhelm 
it, and its streets are -aflame with 
southern dresses. But let come what 
may, the story of the town is the old 
story; behind the glitter and the 


glamour born of romance is the per- 
sistent calculated plodding of the mer- 
chant. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE PIT.* 


By GWENDOLYNE C. FLETCHER. 


N a wild, wintry night of arctic 

QO severity in the month of February, 

1905, two nurses entered the large 

room of a picturesque old farmhouse on 

the outskirts of the village of New- 
chang-ho in Manchuria. 

The lofty oak-raftered apartment was 
feebly lit by the light of two hanging 
lanterns, but in the huge old-fashioned 
grate burned a bright fire, whose inter- 
mittent leaping flame lent, ever and anon, 
ghostly, uncanny effects of light and 
shade to the far dim parts of the room. 

New-chang-ho had been occupied by 
the Russians up to an early hour of the 
day upon which this story opens,‘ when, 
in the midst of a blinding snow-storm, 
their force, not a large one, had been 
instantaneously surrounded by their 
dreaded yellow foe; and after a fierce 
skirmish, fearing they were attacked by 
the Advance Guard of Nogi’s veterans 
known to be marching northward, they 
broke, and under cover of the snow- 
storm fled eastwards to join Kurapat- 
kin’s main army again invincibly en- 
trenched behind formidable fortifications. 

But the Japanese force which, at 
dawn, had surprised and driven their 
enemy from the hamlet, far from being 
the army of the portentous Nogi, was 
composed of but a handful of men, im- 
promptu scouts of heroic mettle who had 
volunteered to reconnoitre Kurapatkin’s 
outlying wings. 

They had ascertained the enemy’s 
strength in the present instance, and, 
thinking there might be, here, oppor- 
tunity of emulating the Spartan deeds of 
their brothers on the field of Rinchan, 
decided, on the spur of the moment, 
aided by the snowstorm, to attack a foe 
whose strength they knew to be fifty 
times superior to their own. 

The two nurses walked slowly and 
despondently towards the fire, and one 
of them then spoke in low tones : 
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‘*Come, dry your tears, Yosan, we 
cannot do more for him! Death has 
crowned him with the laurel-wreath ; his 
country mourns his loss, but glories in 
his achievements, which even your 
Samurai might envy.”’ 

The speaker, a young woman whose 
tall, lithe form and fair, open counten- 
ance bespoke her Frankish descent 
through the disguise of the dress and 
speech of Japan, took her companion, 
attired, like herself, in the uniform of the 
Red Cross nurse, but evidently a 
daughter of the Land of the Rising Sun, 
gently by the hand, and led her to a 
chair into which little Yosan sorrowfully 
sank, endeavouring to still her sobs. 

‘* There, there, you will be better 
soon, dearie. I will go and see if there 
is any sign yet of our friends.”’ 

She crossed the uneven stone floor, 
opened a heavy door which she shut 
noiselessly behind her, and passed into 
a larger, loftier room which she also 
traversed. Here she trod with soft and 
reverent step, for, stretched in their 
military cloaks, lay the forms, friend and 
foe, of officers and men who, wounded in 
the morning’s engagement, had since 
been devotedly attended by the two 
nurses until death, the consoler, ended 
their sufferings. 

The last to succumb had been a young 
Japanese lieutenant who had won his 
spurs before the Naushan Hills, whose 
loss little Yosan now mourned. 

The nurse passed these silent sacri- 
fices to the stern god of war, and at the 
farther end of the apartment she went 
through another doorway which led 
into a wide stone passage at whose 
northern end stood the entrance (to the 
house), doorless and battered since the 
morning’s fray 

Having arrived at the doorway she 
looked out into the night and listened 
intently. The wind had dropped, but 


thick flakes of snow still continued to 
fall. 
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The mysterious stillness and unreal- 
ity which enshrouds snow-bound earth 
seemed intensified in the blackness and 
silence of darkness and presence of 
death. 

Vainly she strained her ears to catch 
any sound of marching men. Weird 
silence reigned supreme. She looked 
at her watch, then half-audibly spoke : 

‘* Eight o’clock and still no sign of re- 
inforcements ; twelve hours have elapsed 
since our little force retired, but they 
say Nogi promised to pass New‘chang- 
ho by to-morrow, and he never fails.’’ 

She sighed, then slowly retraced her 
steps, walking reverently as before, and 
réjoined Yosan at the fire-side in the 
apartment whence she had come. 

‘‘ Ah, that’s right, Yosan, you are 
feeling better now; perhaps we shall 
have time for supper before they arrive.’’ 

The young Englishwoman = spoke 
Japanese fluently, and was looked up to 
as an oracle by her smaller, but elder, 
Eastern sister. 

‘* Do you think the enemy may have 
ascertained by now the small number of 
our force which attacked them this 
morning?’’ Yosan spoke tentatively; 
‘‘if so we may be visited by some of 
them again.”’ 

‘*T have looked out, but there was 
neither sign nor sound. I refrained 
from opening the casement here because 
you looked so cold. What if the enemy 
do return, Yosan, the Red Cross is 
always respected, is it not? ’”’ 

Yosan looked dubious. 

‘**T have heard things I would not like 
to repeat. The Cossacks may be called 
civilised, but they are not like you 
English in their ways with women.”’ 

‘* Our Commandant would not have 
allowed us to remain here alone had he 
not been certain of Nogi’s coming.”’ 

** But, Mona, it was you and not our 
Commandant who settled the matter of 
our remaining. He had not the heart to 
refuse your earnest request.’”’ 

** He could not take out wounded with 
him,’’ warmly replied Mona; ‘“‘ they 
would have been left here alone and un- 
attended to perish in the snow! We 
only did out duty by staying! ”’ 

“*T am proud to be your companion.’ 
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Yosan touched Mona’s arm gently as 
she spoke. 

Their frugal meal finished, the two 
nurses sat by the fire. Their faces were 
pale, but no words of fear escaped their 
lips; only, from time to time, the taller - 
would consult her watch. 

Yosan’s dark eyes were fixed upon 
the countenance of her companion in an 
earnest, searching way. 

** Mona, may I ask you something? 
I have often wished to, but hitherto in 
our busy life I have not had the oppor- 
tunity.”’ 

‘*Why not, Yosan? 
may ask.,”’ 

‘* Then tell me, dear sister, why you, 
a beautiful English lady, young, clever, 
and I suspect rich, why should you be 
with us here, going through all the hard- 
ships of a campaign in this terrible 
country? If you were one of us, yes, 
that would be different; but for a 
foreigner, it passes my comprehension.”’ 

Yosan had left her chair and was 
squatting, Eastern fashion, on the floor 
at the feet of Mona, into whose face she 
gazed up affectionately, adding in a 
softer tone : 

‘*You have great reasons? ”’ 

A tinge of colour crept into Mona’s 


Certainly you 


cheeks ; she took the little woman’s hand 
in hers. 
‘“*Yes, Yosan, dear, I have grave 


reasons. My heart has been heavy, my 
soul sore; but this life amid hardship, 
heroism, and death has shown me the 
littleness of my own trials, and the sel- 
fishness and uselessness of my old life.”’ 

Her eyes took on a dreamy look, the 
lines of her mouth appeared saintly and 
sweet. 

‘** Yes,’’ she continued, musingly, ‘‘ in 
the midst of this glorious bravery and 
fearless disregard of death, privation, 


and suffering, I have been learning 
much—much———_”’ 
‘* Tell me about yourself, Mona,’’ 


whispered Yosan, awed and interested. 

‘Why, indeed, should I not,’’ re- 
turned Mona; then she continued, still 
dreamily : ‘‘ Who would have thought, 


five years ago, that I should ever be 
alone and unprotected on the field of war 
I, the only child of 


in the Far East! 
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wealthy parents, in a happy English 
home! How vividly it all comes back 
to me. The morning at our house in 
London when my father told me that Sir 
Gerald Lambert, then in the Guards, 
possessor of an old title and broad acres, 
had sought my hand from him; that he, 
my father, wished me to marry Gerald; 
he was young, handsome, rich, what 
more could I desire? 

** I disliked Gerald Lambert, who had 
worried me on more than one occasion. 
I had refused him definitely the first time 
he asked me, and when he pressed me 
further I told him I loved another, whose 
name, however, | withheld. 

‘*His younger and only brother, 
Cyril, was the man to whom I had given 
my heart; as noble and generous as 
Gerald was the reverse. Cyril had not 
spoken, but I knew he loved me, and I 
thought he was waiting to speak until he 
had passed his final for which he was 
then working. He was only a medical 
student, without prospects ; this made no 
difference to me, but my father was am- 
bitious for his only child, and, unknown 
to me then, forbade Cyril the house. 

** My father is an ex-ambassador, and 
an accomplished Jinguist, and it was 
from him I learned several languages, 
Russian and Japanese among the num- 
ber. 
** Cyril’s disappearance was terrible to 
me ; I was tortured by doubts and hopes 
and fears. Gerald continued to per- 
secute me, aided and abetted by my 
parents. My life at home became un- 
bearable, and I left to train as a nurse. 

‘* One day Gerald called upon me at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. I was 
goaded to indiscretion by his taunts, and 
told him I loved his brother. Never 
shall I forget his face. I would have 
given much to recall my words when I 
saw the evil effect they produced. 

‘** But I had the satisfaction of finding 
out the reason of Cyril’s sudden de- 
parture, for in his bitter resentment 
Gerald disclosed the fact that my father 
had forbidden Cyril the house. 

‘* The Russo-Japanese war broke out 
soon after I had completed my course. 
Wishing to leave England, I applied 
immediately, and thanks to my know- 
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ledge of the Japanese language, and to 
the influence of a favourite cousin in the 
Diplomatic Service, my appointment on 
your Red Cross Staff was managed, not 
without much difficulty. You know the 
rest. 

‘* | have not seen Cyril for five years! 
But I believe that he is true—they have 
lied to him—they have told him I care 
for Gerald. Oh, Cid, my own love, 
way, why did you leave me? ”’ 

Tears started to her eyes and, over- 


come by sorrowful memories, she 
covered her face with her hands. 

At this moment the silence was 
broken. At the southern end of the 


large room in which the nurses sat, 
opposite the heavy door, were three long 
French windows with casements opening 
outwards. The largest window was in 
the centre, a smaller the same length, 
but narrower, on either side. 

The sound of two or three taps, weak 
but unmistakably real, was heard upon 
the left hand window. Both women 
started up from the fire side and, ap- 
proaching the shuttered windows, 
listened, fearfully. 

Again the uneven rapping was heard. 

** Let’s open the casement an inch or 
two on the other side and listen,’’ sug- 
gested Mona. 

The idea was noiselessly carried out, 
and again they waited, breathless. 

Further feeble, irregular taps were 
once more heard, and issuing from the 
same direction the sound ofa feeble 
moan smote their ears. 

In a moment the nurse’s instinct con- 
quered all fears. Closing the casement 
and refastening the shutter of the right 
window, they crossed the room reso- 
lutely. It was the work of a few seconds 
only to undo the shutter and throw wide 
the casement of the left window. 

Stretched full length on the white 
ground lay the figure of a man whose 
head and right arm rested on the step of 
the low window sill at their feet. 

A hasty examination proved him to be 
in the last stage of exhaustion, and they 
half dragged, half carried him into the 
room, and laying him by the fire pro- 
ceeded to discharge tenderly and skil- 
fully the duties of first aid. 
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They noticed that he was tall and 
young, and that he wore the torn and 
soiled uniform of a Russian scout. A 
bullet wound in the lower part of the 
left leg from which much blood had 
flowed, and an ugly but not dangerous 
wound (apparently caused by some blunt 
instrument) down the right side of the 
face were discovered and treated, restor- 
atives were applied, and after the space 
of some fifteen minutes the anxious 
labours of the nurses were rewarded: 
the patient moaned, then one or two 
long-drawn sighs were heard, as of 
relief, as the warmth penetrated his 
numb body, and he appeared to sink into 
an exhausted slumber. 

Having done their utmost, they cover- 
ed him with wraps, leaving Nature’s 
best nurse—sleep—to complete the cure. 
They sat near together at the farther 
side of the fire, their apprehensive 
thoughts speaking from their eyes only. 

This scout’s advent was a striking 
proof of their imminent danger. True, 
this man was starved and exhausted as 
though he had suffered a long period of 
exposure and privation ; but other of the 
enemy’s scouts may have been more suc- 
cessful than he, and discovered the true 
position of affairs; yes, at any moment 
the Cossacks might be upon them. 

They both feared the fate that might 
await them. Inwardly they were con- 
sumed by sore anxiety; outwardly they 
were calm. 

The patient began to mutter in his 
sleep, and his watchers turned their eyes 
in his direction. At first the speech was 
broken and unintelligible, but Mona at 
length caught an English word. She 
was not surprised; a great number of 
Russian officers were able linguists. 

The muttering continued, this time a 
whole phrase became distinguishable : 
‘*Do your worst! you—blackguard! ”’ 

‘*He’s English!’’ she suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

Yosan looked up surprised. Mona’s 
interest was aroused; she awaited fur- 
ther proof of the truth of her statement, 
nor did she have long to wait. 

**T’m no spy—you know it! I’m not 
afraid to die, but my blood be upon your 
head! ”’ 


There was contempt and _ terrible 
earnestness in the tone, though the voice 
was low and weak, 

Mona was thrilled; she knew nothing 
of this man who, moreover, was an 
enemy, but a feeling she could not define 
made her suddenly seize the lantern and 
go and kneel down by his side. In her 
anxiety hitherto she had taken little 
notice of his appearance beyond re- 
marking the fact of his youth and 
height. 

The face which she now scanned by 
the feeble light of the lantern was 
swathed in bandages. A short brown 
beard covered the chin and the upper lip 
was also hidden by a moustache of the 
same colour. The nose was straight, 
and thick brown hair fell over the fore- 
head which was unusually high and fine. 
Closed eyes and a deathly pallor lent to 
the face, thus framed in bandages, a 
weird, unyouthful appearance. 

Mona set down the lantern, her gaze 
still rivetted upon the features before her. 

“If he would only speak again, or 
open his eyes! ”’ 

She spoke aloud, at the same time she 
gently pushed back the hair from his 
brow, upon which her hand lingered 
caressingly. 

Whether it was the sound of the voice 
so near him, or the lingering touch of 
the cool hand, the sleeper murmured 
again, moved restlessly, then slowly 
opened large dark eyes which filled 
gradually with a look of bewilderment as 
his gaze travelled round the room. Sud- 
denly he uttered a cry. His eyes were 
fixed upon Mona’s face in a frightened 
stare. 

** Yes, yes, I remember—I was hit— 
I am dreaming—dear God, if it were 
only she! ”’ 

The words were almost inaudible, but 
a thirsting, longing heart had drunk 
them in. 

** Cid! Cid! Cid!”’ 

Low and sweet and tearful, the name 
broke from her. 

** Isit indeed you? Cid, speak again, 
I implore you, that I may know beyond 
a doubt.”’ 

The patient’s eyes were still rivetted 
on Mona’s face, but he spoke no word., 


















** Cid, speak! one word, that I may 
know! ”’ 

The stony, unflinching stare caused 
her to shiver. He seemed to be looking 
at her as at an apparition. 

“*Cid! Cid!” 

This time she leant against him and 
her tear-stained cheek touched his. An 
electric thrill seemed to go through him. 
He started up toa sitting posture, vainly 
endeavouring to rise ; but his right hand 
closed vehemently upon hers, which he 
crushed, almost fiercely. 

““God! are you flesh and _ blood 
indeed? I see you so often in my 
dreams. Tell me quick—quick ! ’’ 

There was a note of agonised entreaty 
in the tone. Mona’s arms were round 
his shoulders, and her face again touched 
his as she whispered lovingly : 

‘“* Yes, Cid, thank God, I am indeed 
Mona. Do you realise the truth now? ”’ 

Sudden strength came to the wounded 
man; his arms closed round ‘her, and he 
crushed her passionately to him; the 
weird look in his eyes gave place to a 
light which made her pulses leap joy- 
ously. 

' But as suddenly his arms slackened 
from their strong embrace, and he fell 
back white and breathless. 

**Yosan! Yosan! Water, water! 

Yosan sprang up from the window- 
seat whence she had been wonderingly 
regarding the two, and, going towards 
the table, she took a mug and filling it 
with water from a small cask she handed 
it quickly to Mona. 

The patient slowly regained con- 
sciousness. Yosan noticed immediately 
the wonderfully changed expression of 
his face, and the new, sweet light that 
shone in the eyes which greedily followed 
Mona. _ The little woman drew Mona 
aside and whispered softly to her : 

‘* He will recover quickly now, have 


” 


no fears. He is your long-lost sweet- 
heart, this youth? Ah, but I under- 
stand! I rejoice with you, dear Sister, 


wonderful are the ways of Bhudda! ”’ 
She then quietly, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, retired to the window, resuming 
her favourite position on the ground, 
and gave herself up to the poetic reflec- 
tions of the situation. 
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‘*Cid, you are too exhausted to 
speak,’’ Mona began. ‘‘ When you are 
stronger, you will tell me everything— 
until then, I, as your nurse, enjoin 
silence and sleep.’’ 

‘*No, no, Mona, I cannot wait; I 
must speak, | must explain now, now.’”’ 

His voice was low but firm, and Mona, 
thinking it might ease his mind to have 
explanations over, did not farther demur. 
Seating herself on a rug at his side, she 
took his right hand in both of hers, and 
listened with breathless interest to the 
story unfolded by her new-found lover. 

Her late violent emotions had driven all 
fears, past, present, and future, from her 
mind and heart, now filled to overflowing 
with the wondrous joy of requited love. 

For here, in this dimly-lit, oak-raft- 
ered room, in a far-off, foe-bound land of 
the East, unto two children of the 
Occident the Mystery of Love had been 
revealed. For these two ‘the snows of 
Manchuria had vanished ; the fierce con- 
flict raging between the Western Goliath 
and the Eastern David existed no longer ; 
their frail shelter (in imminent danger of 
capture) against which beat fierce winter 
blasts, was transformed into a palace of 
delight and perfect security. 

The Spirit of Love enwrapped them 
with the mystery of her breath floating 
a glamorous veil between them and 
mundane earth. Ever wonderful is that 
imperishable empire of the human soul 
into which the conqueror Love flings his 
lighted torch. The greater the soul, the 
more mighty the conflagration! Neither 
fleets nor armies doth this victor need— 
neither politicians nor arbitrators. 
** Whosoever loveth knoweth the cry of 
this voice.’’ 

And Cyril unrolled the scroll of the 
past half decade of his life. 

He told her how he had loved her 
ardently ever since they met, and how he 
had longed and hoped, in spite of ad- 
verse circumstances, to win her for his 
wife ; and that he had determined to ask 
of her his fate, immediately he had 
passed his final. How one day, about 
this time, her father, Lord Russel, had 
sought an interview in which he in- 
formed Cyril that he had accepted Sir 
Gerald Lambert as a husband for Mona 
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who had pleased her parents by agreeing 
with their choice. 

Lord Russel then proceeded to point 
out how advantageous this marriage 
would be. Mona having been brought 
up in the lap of luxury would not be 
expected to marry a poor man who, 
indeed, should possess enough manli- 
ness and chivalry to prevent his even 
wishing to drag down a young and inex- 
perienced girl to a life of poverty and 
probable misery. Cyril naturally be- 
lieved Lord Russel, and concluded that 
he had been presumptuous in his hopes 
and mistaken in thinking Mona could 
ever care for him. He was _ heart- 
broken and, confiding his sorrows to a 
college chum who was on the eve of his 
departure for a tour round the world, 
Cyril was asked by his friend to accom- 
pany him, and readily accepted the invi- 
tation. 

They were absent four years, Cyril all 
the time believing Mona married to 
Gerald. They spent two years in Japan 
where they had both taken a further 
course in chemistry, and where they had 
also learnt the language. 

Cyril arrivedin England on the eve of 
a Guard’s scandal in which Gerald made 
the central figure. It was only then he 
learned the truth concerning Mona. 
Gerald was court-martialled and dismiss- 
ed the Service, and public opinion ran 
so high that he left the country. 

Before his flight the brothers met. 
Gerald surprised and shocked Cyril by 
swearing a terrible oath that he would be 
revenged upon his brother for robbing 
him of Mona’s love. 

Cyril immediately made enquiries con- 
cerning Mona, and soon traced her to 
her departure for the field of war. He 
offered himself and was accepted by the 
Japanese Medical Staff Corps—his sole 
object that of finding her. 

He then ended : ‘‘ I have been baffled 
many times, but at last, at last I have 
found you, and can offer you my life— 
my love.’’ He drew her gently towards 
him. ‘* Would that I had land and 
gold, but alas! I have only my poor 
penniless self !”’ 

Mona’s arms were round his neck once 
more. 
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‘* Cid, Cid, I have loved you with all 
my heart and soul for five long years.”’ 

He clasped her hungrily, and their lips 
met in a long passionate kiss. 

‘* My sweetest, I care not if they get 
me now, now that I have known this- 
bliss.”’ 

Mona started, suddenly brought back 
to earth. 

‘* My God, Cid, I had forgotten the 
danger! Why are you dressed as a 
Russian scout? When and how were 
you wounded? ”’ 

‘** Well, I found little to do lately in 
the medical line, so volunteered as a 
scout.’’ He spoxe lightly, smiling up at 
her, trying to make light of his bravery. 
‘* By ill-luck 1 was caught—accused as 
a spy, and sentenced to be shot ; the man 
who condemned me was none other than 
my brother Gerald serving as a Captain 
of the gallant Cossacks! ”’ 

Mona started back with a 
terror in her eyes. 

** Your brother Gerald! Impossible ! ”* 

** When I was brought before him we 
recognised one another, then his brutal 
laugh rang out, and 1 guessed my fate.”’ 

Mona, pale and awe-struck, clasped 
her hands. 

‘** Is this man to come between us for 
ever? Can we not escape him even 
here? But, Cid, how did you escape? ”’ 

** Just as I was being walked out to 
be made a target for Russian bullets—I 
should tell you it was in the midst of a 
blinding snow-storm—my captors were 
surprised by a detachment of Japs who 
seemed to have risen out of the ground 
and assailed them on all sides. Utter con- 
fusion prevailed, one could distinguish 
neither friend nor foe. A knock on the 
left side of the head made me dizzy, then 
a bullet through the left leg settled me, 
and I knew no more until I came to my- 
self, and, seeing a light, dragged myself 
to your window here and tapped. 

**] bear despatches from Kuroki for 
Nogi,’’ he continued, feeling beneath 
his clothing and satisfying himself that 
his belt was safe. ‘‘ In his lust for my 
blood my dear brother served his master, 
the Tsar, ill, for he neglected to have 
me thoroughly searched, and only got 
the false set of papers.’’ 


look of 












‘* Then you were with the enemy here 
at dawn when our Captain, with a hand- 
ful of men only, surprised them? ”’ cried 
Mona; ‘‘ and it was our attack which 
saved your life! Oh, Cid, how wonder- 
ful!’’ Again she looked at her watch. 
‘* Ten o’clock, and no sign of them yet. 
Our men retired immediately after the 
engagement this morning; we stayed 
here to attend to the wounded who have 
since died ; the Commandant————”’ 

‘‘ Hark! listen!’’ suddenly cried 
Yosan who, unnoticed by the lovers, had 
opened the casement a few inches and 
had been standing listening, for some 
seconds ere her exclamation roused them. 
She turned and held up her hand warn- 


ingly. ‘* Cavalry! do you hear! and no 
friendly music! The enemy are upon 
us!”’’ 

The sound of hoofs became audible 


now to all three of them. , 

‘*We must hide you, Cid; quick, 
quick, come Yosan, in the room with 
them! ”’ 

Mona spoke rapidly and pointed to the 
apartment where lay the dead. 

Cyril realised that his presence would 
only augment their danger; the persons 
of Red Cross nurses would be respected 
where the harbourers of an escaped spy 
might not be. They succeeded in assist- 
ing him into the farther room. 

‘** Lay him out as if he were of the 
dead,’’ whispered Mona, who, with wits 
quickened by love, felt as if by instinct 
that Cyril was in danger. 

‘* They will probably enter from the 
other side; I will therefore return to 
meet them.”’ 

She fled back and going towards the 
table on which stood a medicine chest, 
she proceeded to take out quickly band- 
ages and medicine bottles, and make an 
array of these upon the table ; she cleared 
away all rugs and pillows so as to leave 
no traces of Cid’s late presence in the 
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room; then she went boldly forward to 
the window and opened wide the right 


hand casement. The light issuing from 
within revealed to her the backs of two 
men, in long riding coats, covered with 
snow, standing within a few paces of 
her. 

One was tall, the other short, the for- 
mer was speaking, and she recognised 
the voice—it was that of Sir Gerald 
Lambert. 

He was evidently addressing, in badly 
pronounced Russian, the soldiers con- 
cealed by the darkness. 

‘*Surround the house, Sergeant, 
within twenty paces; I shall give the 
password without challenge, mind, as | 
come out! Fire upon anyone leaving 
this house who does not give the pass- 
word without challenge. If my orders 
are disobeyed, Sergeant, with my own 
hand I’ll blow out your damned brains ! ”’ 

Then came a curt but unmistakably 
surly reply in a voice whose owner made 
it evident that he bore no great love 
towards the Captain. 

Mona, who had screened herself from 
observation while she listened, rejoiced 
that she had overheard his order, for by 
it she assumed that it was a small body 
of men only that had come, and if only 
she could protract the interview which 
she foresaw with Gerald, the expected 
reinforcements might yet arrive in time 
to save her lover. 

Purposely leaving the casement open, 
she returned to the table over which she 
leaned, busying herself with bandage- 
rolling. 





'”? 


** In the name of the Tsar! 

At the words, spoken politely in the 
Japenese language, Mona raised her 
head and saw a short, dark man entering 
through the open casement, immediately 
in front of which he stood, then saluted 
and bowed. 

(To be continued.) 


A BROTHER BY CHANCE 


B,; AUGUS HAMILTON. 


MBROSE, the ** Benedict,” 
walked slowly home. Content- 
ment was visible in his face, and 

children laughed shyly as they passed. 
He had come to the village a few months 
before to spend a year of newly-made 
life, but the time was dimming rapidly. 
His mood was happy, for he was deeply 
in love—and his wife was a wife indeed. 
The road was steep, and the breeze 
from the ocean sifted the dust as he 
sturdily climbed the hill. At its summit 
was his home and he smiled gaily when 
he reached the white-painted fence. 
The gate of the garden closed on the 
man. His eyes glanced at the windows 
and rested tenderly on the _ black 


lettering of the word above the porch. 
It denoted the name of his house, which 
of his joy he had christened ‘‘ Paradise.”’ 

As Ambrose entered voices caught 
his ear, for the door of his wife’s 
boudoir was open. 


With his quiet, 
dignified tread his entrance was un- 
observed until his wife suddenly 
noticed him standing by the ottoman. 

Ambrose smiled and the flush on his 
face deepened. His wife sprang up 
from the couch, and the man who had 
been kneeling at her side rose too. 

Each looked a little foolish; but the 
man remained silent waiting for the 
ingenuity of his companion to relieve 
the situation. 

After a moment’s reflection she did 
so. She caught his arm and pulled him 
towards her husband. 

‘* Dick,”’ said she, ‘‘ this is Jim—my 
brother, Jim.”’ 

Dick courteously extended his hand. 
**Then it is all right,’’ said he, and 
each of them laughed. 

** Dick! ’’ exclaimed the wife blush- 
ing with remarkable skill. 

The brother chuckled and left the 
house. Husband and wife watched him 
leave. 

The woman was casting in her mind 
for an opening. Her brother’s departure 
played for the moment into her hands. 
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‘* Dick! you’ve hurt his feelings.”’” 

‘“Damn his feelings, my dear. It 
was a shock to mine to see some strange 
man kissing you.”’ 

‘‘If you had any brains you might 
have guesséd,’’ said the woman 
frowning. 

‘* The only rational people in the world 
are the people who have no brains. 
But I am glad it was your brother,’’ he 
added after a pause. 

A look of tenderness came into the 
face of the man; the woman flushed and 
shrank into the depths of an easy chair. 
Tears glistened in her eyes, but the 
suspicious part of tears is their 
curious appropriateness. 

‘*T thought perhaps my hour was 
finished,’’ he said softly. 

The woman leant forward and kissed 
his hand. Frankness in some women is 
merely the cloak of deceit. 

The husband listened to his wife’s 
account of her brother’s youthful 
peccadillos which had so_ effectually 
banished him from England. She held 
his hand, as she concluded a_ tear 
dropped upon it. The man started and 
caressed her head as it nestled against 
his hand. 

‘“T’ll go over in the morning and 
bring him to lunch. It will please you 
to have him here,’’ said her husband. 

She smiled at him without responding. 

When he left the room she got up. 

‘* Please me! Please me! In a little 
Jim will please me for all eternity.” 

She walked up and down the room 
restlessly. Then she flung herself upon 
the sofa. 

Ambrose walked . across to 
brother-in-law’s _ hotel. Jim =swas 
lounging on the verandah as Dick 
appeared beyond the lawn. He pulled 
himself together as Dick took a chair 
beside him. 

‘* How calm the sea is,’’ remarked 
Ambrose to break the silence. 

‘It is very like a woman, you know 


his 
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—all surface and _ cross 
observed his brother-in-law. 

“* Yes, one never knows ’em, and we 
all make the mistake of wishing to. 
They’re better at a distance,’’ said Dick. 

** They’re very well if you don’t trust 
them,’”’ added Jim as he glanced at his 
companion’s face. 

** How’s ‘ Paradise’ this morning ?’’ 
he inquired after a pause. 

Ambrose was pondering and ignored 
the question. 

** I cannot understand why you never 
wrote to my wife,’’ he said at length. 

Jim frowned. ‘‘ The distance the 
letters had to travel made their writing 
seem a greater task,’’ he responded 
flicking his cigar. 

** Still she is your sister,” 
the husband. 

*“T was afraid of worrying her. 
is necessarily diplomatic,”’ 
brother suavely. 

“*: Soe: is truth,” 
drily. 

The men rose and strolled across to 
luncheon. It was already served as 
they entered the house. The table was 
bright with silver, pretty flowers, and 
clean linen. 

Conversation was light but spasmodic. 
Jim was feeing the force of the under 
currents when Dick, touching a bowl 
of the blossoms which ornamented the 
centre of the table, said: 

‘*' Woman is man’s passion-flower.’’ 

‘“Not in Paradise,’’ said the wife 
playfully. 

‘*] thought Paradise was a district 
inhabited by widows, widowers, and 
their attributes,’’ remarked the brother- 
in-law, and the conversation drifted into 
the backwaters again. 

As they moved from the table Dick 
fired a sudden question. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you marry, Jim?’’ he queried. 

Jim reddened. Mrs. Ambrose’s face 
fell. 

‘*In the East bachelors live so much 
like married men that it is really no— 
economy.”’ 

Ambrose laughed; his wife appeared 
relieved. ‘‘It is marvellous how the 
shady people of the world know where 
to find the sunny places,’’ she said, and 


currents,”’ 


persisted 


Love 
returned the 
husband 


said the 
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fluttered into a chair as the men moved 
about the garden. 

In modern costume light is a poten- 
tiality. As Mrs. Ambrose reclined in 
the streaming sunshine her cream silk 
dress caught and reflected it with every 
motion. She looked at the mountains 
covered with the spring-green grass, at 
the quivering satin of the sea, the clear 
sky. The air was laden with the salt 
of the sea, the wind was snapping with 
parade precision the pieces of house- 
hold ordnance which had been washed 
that morning and were suspended on a 
line on the far side of a_ neighbour’s 
garden. 

Jim joined her after a time and they 
walked together in the garden. Dick 
watched them from his _basket-chair, 
smiling sometimes at his laziness, while 
he smiled sometimes at their earnestness. 

‘Why did you say brother?’ Jim 
began, reverting to the previous after- 
noon. 

‘* It was a white lie,’’ said the woman. 

** Which the occasion scarcely made 
a cardinal virtue,’’ rejoined the man. 

‘* A compromise between your action 
and my husband. It keeps you near 
me,’’ added Mrs. Ambrose. 

**T see, I see,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ but your 
husband, you said y 

‘* Oh, what has my husband got to 
do with you?’’ asked the woman. 
‘* Your return makes me hate him,” she 
added passionately. 

‘** Before you married things were so 
different,’’ said Jim. ‘‘I loved you, 
and if you had only waited—why, I was 
on my way home when you married.”’ 

‘‘ That doesn’t tend to reconcile me, 
does it?’’ said the woman quietly. 

‘*If a man could have grown great 
by the help of a woman’s love, you could 
have made me one of the greatest; if men 
die of broken hearts you can kill me,’’ 
said Jim genuinely, and in love sincerity 
is an added charm but not a necessity. 

‘* Jim,’’ began the woman, ‘‘ take me 
with you!” 

‘** Not now. I can see what it would 
mean to you, to your husband, to me. 
No, I will never take you—but I will 
wait, I will wait.’’ 

The woman kept by the side of the 
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an ; her eyes filled with tears, and she 
felt as if ner heart would burst. Dick 
deserted his chair and came towards 
them. The woman heard his approach 
and looked up. 

‘* Dick, Jim is 
brokenly. 

‘* Yes, Dick, I must be getting back. 
I am going to-night,’ said Jim. 

** To-night? ’’ repeated the husband. 

**T leave for the East in three days.’’ 

‘* Rather sudden,’’ said the husband. 

** Needs must,”’ said Jim. , 

‘* The impromptu is always successful 
in travelling,’’ observed Mrs. Ambrose 
sarcastically. Mrs. Ambrose and_ her 


going,’’ said she 


BY CHANCE 


guest looked at one another. 
moved forward across the lawn. 

‘“Take me with you, Jim,’’ she 
whispered again as they approached the 
gate. 

‘** You’d be happier with Dick,’’ said 
he tenderly as he passed out of the gate. 

** My dearest wife,’’ said the husband 
as he watched the figure af his brother- 
in-law retreating down the road, ‘I 
understand, I understand, but won’t you 
let me try and fill his place? ’’ which 
showed that comprehension went a very 
little way. 

The woman, sobbing bitterly, entered 
the house. 


They 


A MEMORY. 


By Arthur F. Dickins. 


We met in Will’s old dwelling 
That peeping-blossom time, 
And my glad heart was swelling 
With love and lover’s rhyme,— 

Much water of the Avon 
Beneath the bridge has run 
Since you, my love, were twenty 

And I was twenty-one. 


Your cheek is still as rosy, 
Your eye is still as blue 
As when I brought that posy 
Of flowers wet with dew; 
But gone the lyric rapture 
Of love’s entrancing fear 
Lest you and spring should vanish, 
Do you remember, Dear? 


When oft in awe we panted 
Lest our light feet had trod 

On resting-place enchanted 
Of Psyche and her god. 

O happy, happy springtime! 
O love-awaking day! 

All nature seemed a-singing 
To you my Queen o’ May! 


Far, far the woods of Arden. 
And far the faery glade, 
That youth-enchanting garden 
Of love-inviting shade. 
Yet love is still as verdant 

And spring again is here, 
As once in leafy Warwick, 
Do you remember, Dear? 











J. HARRIS STONE, 


HE love of wagering is 
= inherent in the human race. 
time immemorial wagering, stak- 

ing or betting—call it by which name 
you please, in some form or other (it 
may be under various guises and appel- 


surely 
From 


lations) has always been prevalent. 
This is scarcely to be wondefed at when 
one considers the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of this mortal life, and how prone 
we are to be the sport of circumstances 
and chance. The wonder would be if 
mankind were not sportive by instinct. 
When the race gets so dull, apathetic, 
lethargic, as never to care to run risks 
at all it will be a bad look-out for the 
genus man in the struggle for existence. 
This is not saying that wagering is 
proper or to be encouraged, but under 
certain circumstances surely it is not to 
be unreservedly condemned. To bet or 
wager knowing you have not the means 
to pay in case of losing is wrong. 
Carried to an extreme, like all other 
sports, it becomes a vice. It is just no 
better and no more than speculating in 
wheat, cotton or gambling on the Stock 
Exchange. Even in the ordinary busi- 
ness transactions of the world it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to draw the line and 
say where wagering begins or ends, for 
nearly all business becomes at times 
simple wagering. Clever prudes will 
draw the line sharply, and say thus far 
speculation or wagering is righteous ; 
beyond, wicked. They know more in 
their pharisaical exclusiveness than most 
ordinary educated people do. For my- 
self I prefer to say, in the words of 
Edwin Arnold, concerning wagerers and 
all other sporting devotees :-— 

In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still ; 

In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two where God has not. 

A skin-clad youth of the Stone Age 
period probably would wager so many 
flint skin scrapers that he would beat 
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another at running. A reckless wealthy 
sportsman of Stonehenge would stake 
his finely wrought, heirloom flint-axe 
that he would kill more bears in the 
hunt than his hated rival for the hand of 
the woad coloured fair, beloved by both. 

From the prehistoric to the latest 
historic periods wagering, like the poor, 
has been always with us. To come to 
our immediate time the recent General 
Election has been the cause of a great 
deal of money changing hands in the 
form of wagers. Indeed, the sharply 
contested rush for seats in Westminster 
has led to quite a small sporadic out- 
burst of wagering. That So-and-so- 
would, or would not, obtain or retain a 
seat ; that the Liberals would get in with 
such and such a majority; that the 
Unionists would do ditto—these are 
some of the wagers or bets which have 
been common. I know of bets being 
made of ten to four and six to four that 
both Liberals and Unionists would each 
get in with a majority, which only shows 
how widely divergent were the opinions 
on the election result before the event. 
In the memory of this generation there 
has been no election which has caused 
so much money to change hands. 
‘** Fools for arguments use wagers ”’ so 
there must be fools on either side of the 
two great political parties if this old 
saying be correct, though I am not for a 
moment saying that old saws of this 
drastic character are true. 

But undoubtedly the great age of 
wagering in this country was towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. At 
that time, particularly in the West End 
of London and at the fashionable clubs, 
a regular mania for making wagers set 
in with extraordinary virulence. Wager- 
ing took possession of a large section of 
the public, spreading like a disease just 
as did the Tulip Mania and the South 
Sea Bubble. These wagers of the 


great Wager Epoch were upon all sorts 
of events happening, and also upon all 
sorts of events not happening. 


They 


> 
> 4 
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were connected often with the most tri- 
vial, even-idiotic, possibilities and inci- 
dents. 

Sometimes they were disgusting. For 
example, Lord Cobham bet Mr. Nugent 
a guinea that he would spit in Lord 
Bristol’s hat without the noble lord (who 
had an effeminate reputation) objecting. 
One, day, at Lady Cobham’s, Lord 
Bristol was present, and as he talked to 
some ladies he lent over a chair and 
held his hat behind him. (nto this 
Lord Cobham deliberately expectorated, 
and at the same time asked Mr. Nugent, 
who was also at the assembly with cool 
effrontery for his guinea. Lord Bristol, 
apparently quite unconcerned, merely 
asked Lord Cobham if he had any fur- 
ther use for his hat, and resumed the 
interrupted conversation. The next 
morning, however, both the wagerers— 
Cobham and Nugent—received invita- 
tions for duels in answer to which 
they sent humble apologetic answers. 
They declared the whole affair was a 
joke, and abjectly apologised. Still, 


the incident throws a flood of light upon 
the coarseness of society at the time. 


Such an 
possible. 
White’s Club in St. James’s Street 
was the centre of the most extensive 
wagering England has ever seen. 

The famous letters of Horace Walpole 
throw a flood of light upon the manners 
and customs of the time. ‘‘ One of the 
youths at White’s,’’ says Walpole, ‘‘has 
committed a murder, and intends to re- 
peat it. He betted £1,500 that a man 
could live twelve hours under water; 
hired a desperate fellow, sunk him ina 
ship by way of experiment, and both 
ship and man have not appeared since. 
Another ship and man are to be tried for 
their lives, instead of Mr. Blake, the 
assassin.”’ 

Favourite wagers at White’s seem to 
have been regarding the duration of a 
man’s life and the increase of a lady’s 
family. The first bet in the Wager 
Book of this club, as it exists to-day, is 
for a hundred guineas that the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough outlives the 
Dowager Duchess of Cleveland—an 
entry dated 1743. 


incident would now be im- 
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The year 1750 was the year of the 
earthquake which naturally gave rise to 
curious bets at White’s. A function 
arranged for the night following the 
shock was so thinly attended that it had 
to be postponed—so scared was the 
fashionable world. The shock did not 
affect White’s, but a parson going into 
the club in the morning ‘‘ heard bets laid 
whether it was an earthquake or the 
blowing up of powder mills.”’ The 
reverend gentleman records that he was 
much scandalised. ‘‘I protest,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ they are such an impious set of 
people, they would bet puppet-shows 
against Judgment.”’ 

Here is a particularly callous story of 
the celebrated club. A man dropped 
dead at the door of the club, was car- 
ried in, and the members immediately 
made bets as to whether he was dead 
or not, and ‘‘ when they were going to 
bleed him, the wagerer for his death 
interposed, and said it would affect the 
fairness of the bet.’’ But this latter 
cynicism was probably, as Walpole 
suggests, a bon mot of some wit of the 
period. 

The Connoisseur for May, 1754, has 
some valuable bits of contemporary 
criticism on the doings at White’s. 
‘* The love of gaming has taken such 
entire possession of their ideas that it 
infects their common conversation. .. . 
There is nothing, however trivial or 
ridiculous, which is not capable of pro- 
ducing a bet. Many pounds have been 
lost upon the colour of a coach-horse, an 
article in the news, or a change in the 
weather .... but the most extraordinary 
part of this fashionable practice is... 
called betting one man against another, 
that is in plain English, wagering which 
of the two will live longest. A player, 
perhaps, is pitted against a duke, an 
alderman against a bishop. There is 
scarce one remarkable person upon 
whose life there are not many thousand 
pounds depending.”’ 

For the days of flint-and-steel muzzle- 
loading guns it meant some confidence 
for this wager to be made. Lord 
Eglinton staked a hundred guineas that 
‘* he finds a man shall kill twenty snipes 
in three-and-twenty shots.’’ The bet- 
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ting book at White’s recording this very 
sporting bet does not give the result. 

Lord Montfort seems at that period 
to have been quite a reckless gamester. 
In the few pages of the early betting 
book which are intact we find that noble- 
man recorded no less than sixty wagers 
involving the considerable sum _ of 
£5,500. The events upon which the 
money depended were. almost entirely 
concerned with births, marriages, and 
deaths. 

On the 4th day of November, 1754, is 
recorded this: — ‘‘ Lord Montfort 
wagers Sir Jno. Bland one hundred 
guineas that Mr.+ Nash outlives Mr. 
Cibber.’” This refers to two very old 
men, Colley Cibber, the actor, and Beau 
Nash, the ‘‘ King of Bath.’’ Below the 
entry and in another handwriting is the 
sinister note—‘‘ Both Lord M. and Sir 
Jno. Bland put an end to their own lives 
before the bet was decided.’’ . The 
moralist here has a fine text for an in- 
structive sermon. 

Looking over the betting book of 
White’s one cannot but be struck by the 
silliness, even idiotic effeminacy of 


almost everyone of the wagers there re- 


corded. Those indulging in these ridi- 
culous contests could not possibly have 
had anything else to do to pass the time. 
Take one or two at haphazard. ‘* Mr. 
Heath wagers Mr. Fanshawe _ ten 
guineas, that the present Duke of Bridge- 
water has never been out of His 
Majesty’s Dominions; January ogth, 
1747." “July ye 15th, 1747. O.S. 
Lord Barrington betts Mr. Heath five 
guineas, that Bergen op Zoom is not 
taken in a fortnight paid.’’ ‘* January 
the 14th, 1747/8. Mr. Fanshawe 
wagers Lord Dalkeith one guinea, that 
his peruke is better than his Lordship’s, 
to be judged of by the majority of mem- 
bers the next time they both shall meet.”’ 
‘“‘ February 4th, 1757. Ld. R. Bertie 
betts Mr. Calvert Twenty guineas, that 
the tickets in the present State lottery 
sells above parr before the drawing.”’ 
These are fairly typical extracts, and 
eloquently illustrate the artificial and 
monstrous state of fashionable society at 
that period. Thank goodness we have 
something better to do in these bustling 
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days than betting on which of two flies 
first arrives at the top of a window 
pane ! 

Wagers to an immense amount were 
laid as to the sex of that epicene notor- 
iety, the Chevalier D’Eon. One of the 
wagers led to a trial. The cause came 
on July tst, 1777, before Lord Mans- 
field and a special jury at the Guildhall, 
London. It seemed that the plaintiff had 
paid the defendant one hundred guineas 
for which the defendant had signed a 
policy of insurance to pay the plaintiff 
seven hundred guineas whenever he 
could prove that the Chevalier D’Eon 
was a female. After hearing the evi- 
dence, which was ‘“‘ too indelicate to be 
mentioned,’’ Lord Mansfield, after ex- 
pressing his abhorrence of the trans- 
action and a wish that it had been in his 
power to make both parties lose, stated, 
that as the wager was laid, and the 
wagers were not expressly prohibited by 
law, the question was, who had won? 
His lordship further observed that the 
indecency of the proceedings arose more 
from the unnecessary questions asked, 
than from the case itself; that the wit- 
nesses had declared that they perfectly 
well knew the Chevalier to be a woman. 
That if she is not so they are certainly 
perjured. The jury without going out 
of court gave a verdict for the plaintiff 
for seven hundred pounds and forty 
shillings. Besides this, the plaintiff, 
Mr. Hayes, recovered three thousand 
pounds on other policies, and it was 
asserted that immense sums depended 
on the decision in the suit. An old 
saying goes—‘‘ None but fools and 
knaves lay wagers.’’ Under which cate- 
gory came Mr. Hayes? 

The bloods, as they were called of the 
latter end of the eighteenth century, 
must indeed have been hard up for 
amusement when they would wager in 
the club room which one of two rain- 
drops would first reach the bottom of 
a pane of glass. To such straits were 
they reduced that Lord Arford wagered 
another nobleman a large sum that a 
drove of geese would beat an equal 
number of turkeys in a race from Nor- 
wich to London. The race came off. 
The geese kept on the road with a steady 
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pace, but the more erratic turkeys each 
evening flew to roost in the trees ad- 
joining the road, from which the drivers 
found it very difficult and a long process 
to dislodge them. 
London first, and saved Lord Arford his 
wager just as the same birds once proved 
the salvation of Rome. 

Why a goose should be symbolical of 
silliness I know not. Never was bird 
more maligned. 

Even the divines of those days were 
not exempt from the wagering mania. 
A young minister in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh—of all places in Great 
Britain !—declared himself ready to 
undertake for a wager of one hundred 
guineas to read six chapters from. the 
bible every hour for six weeks. History 
sayeth not if the wager was accepted, 
but we are told that the betting was ten 
to one against the success of the 
sporting parson. 

Even in Queen Elizabeth’s day wager- 
ing was much tothe fore. It is recorded 
that Sir John Pakington (called ‘‘ Lusty 
Pakington ’’) entered into articles to 
swim against three noble courtiers, for 
£3,000, from the Bridge of Westmin- 


ster to that of Greenwich, but the Queen 
by her special command prevented the 
putting it into execution. 

A curious wager was that of one of 
the Corbets, of Sundorne Castle, near 


Shrewsbury. He made a bet that his 
leg was the handsomest in the County 
or Kingdom, and wagered on his part 
his magnificent estates against some 
equivalent which is not recorded. He 
won, though such inordinate vanity cer- 
tainly did not merit winning. A picture 
in Sundorne Castle representing the 
exhibition of, and measuring of, sundry 
legs recalls the episode. 

Amongst the foolish wagers was that 
laid by a gentleman that he would stand 
for a whole day on London Bridge with 
a tray full of sovereigns fresh from the 
Mint, and would offer them to the 
passers-by at a penny a piece without 
being able to sell any. He won the 
wager it is said, but I am inclined to 
think the whole story apocryphal. At 
any rate, I should not care to try to 
sell bright sovereigns now-a-days at that 
price. ; 


The geese arrived in- 


A grim form of wager recorded which 
is more authentic is as follows :—A 
party of revellers dared one of their 
number by means of a wager to enter 
the vault of a certain church at mid- 
night, and in proof of so doing to stick 
a fork into a coffin which had just been 
deposited there. The young man to 
win entered the vault in question and 
stuck the fork firmly in the coffin lid, 
and was returning triumphantly when he 
felt himself suddenly caught and held 
fast. He was so overpowered by terror 
that he swooned and fell, and was found 
in that condition shortly afterwards on 
the floor of the vault by his boon com- 
panions, who, alarmed at his long ab- 
sence, had followed to see what had 
become of him. In firmly and suddenly 
sticking the fork in the coffin he had 
impaled his long cloak as well, and this 
led to his terror and nearly to his death. 

An amusing case connected with a 
wager was tried at Kingston Assizes, 
when a Mr. Courtney was sued for the 
payment of 100 guineas as a wager that 
the plaintiff should furnish three horses 
which should go ninety miles in three 
hours. The astute taker of the wager 
performed his part literally, but it was 
by starting all the three horses together 
so that they had only thirty miles each 
to run within the three hours, an under- 
taking of ten miles an hour, which they 
naturally accomplished with ease. The 
Assize Court supported the defendant's 
view of the transaction, that it was an 
unfair bet, and so he got a verdict in 
his favour. 

In another action the plaintiff sought 
to enforce a claim on a wager for a 
‘‘rump and a dozen,’’ which Lord 
Mansfield was inclined to dismiss 
because he affected not to know judici- 
ally the meaning of a ‘‘rump and a 
dozen.’” He was overruled by Mr. 
Justice Heath, who remarked that they 
knew quite well privately that a ‘‘ rump 
and a dozen ’’ meant a dinner and wine, 
an agreement as his lordship said, in 
which he could discover no illegality. 

At the York Assizes in 1812, a case 
was tried of a singular nature. The 
action was brought by the Rev. B. 
Gilbert against Sir Mark M. Sykes, 
Bart. Ata dinner party in his own 
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house, Sir Mark, in the course of conver- 
sation on the hazard to which the life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte was exposed, had 
offered, on receiving a hundred guineas, 
to pay a guinea a day as long as 
Napoleon should remain alive. The 
Rev. gentleman closed with the offer, 
and had a guinea a day paid to him by 
the Baronet for nearly three years—not 
a bad bargain. At last Sir Mark de- 
clined to go on paying, and so the Rev. 
B. Gilbert sued him. ‘lhe learned bar- 
rister for the poor Baronet who had had 
to pay up for so long, contended that 
his client had been suprised into the bet, 
and also that the transaction was illegal 
seeing that Mr. Gilbert having a bene- 
ficial interest in Bonaparte’s life might, 
in the event of invasion, be tempted to 
use all the means in his power to pre- 
serve the life of his country’s great 
enemy. The jury returned a verdict for 
the Baronet, but on appeal to the King’s 
Bench, a rule was granted by the great 
Lord Ellenbcrough to shew cause why 
the verdict should not be set aside and 
a new trial granted as, in his lordship’s 
opinion, the fact of a definite contract 


had been established, and so must be 
supported unless it were immoral or im- 


politic. On this last mentioned ground 
the rule was ultimately dismissed, and a 
new trial refused. The judges held that 
such a wager was likely to produce 
public mischief, as on the one hand an 
undue interest was created in the pre- 
servation of the life of a public enemy, 
and on the other a temptation might be 
induced to plot the assassination of 
Bonaparte, any suspicion of which ought 
to be carefully guarded against by the 
nation at large. 

A wager that the celebrated Johanna 
Southcott would be delivered of a son on 
or before November 1st, 1814, was held 
invalid, and no cause of action lay, as 
such a wager was distinctly immoral, 
On sim‘lar grounds no action was main- 
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tainable on a wager respecting the issue 
of a boxing match, such a proceeding 
being a breach of the peace. 

An extraordinary wager was recently 
made in Paris, which graphically illus- 
trates the gullibility of the public. Two 
boulevardiers made a bet with a friend 
that by inserting three advertisements, 
of three lines each, in the leading 
Parisian newspapers in the course of a 
week they would receive £20 without 
giving any explanation or making any 
promise of reward to the senders. The 
advertisement they drew up took the 
torm: ‘‘ Intelligent persons will send 
4s.’’ to such an address. Just before 
the end of the week in question the 
advertisement ran: ‘‘ Last possible day 
is Sunday. Send your 4s. then, or 
refusal.’’ By the end of the week 156 
postal orders for 4s. each had come in, 
so the two gentlemen who seemed to 
have correctly guaged the foolishness of 
the public won their wager of £20, and 
returned the postal orders to the simple- 
minded, though doubtless acquisitively- 
intentioned, senders. 

But legislation has since made ll 
agreements and contracts founded on 
any wagering, betting or gambling 
absolutely null and void, so that our 
courts of law are now spared the time 
and trouble in deciding them. In the 
eye of the law, therefore, a wager is 
merely a debt of honour, nothing more. 
Still, the verb ‘‘to wager’’ is much 
used. It has passed into the current talk 
as a harmless word, and its common use 
is quite apart from any actual staking 
of money. To wager that a fact is so 
and so, is just another way of asserta- 
tively insisting that it is so, beyond 
much shadow of a doubt in the wagerer’s 
mind. Not going quite so far as to 
assert that it is an absolute undeniable 
fact, like a fact of science, but nearly 
so with a soupcon of uncertainty 
thrown in. 











HOUSE FLIES. 


The Disseminators of Disease and Epidemics. 


By E. WHITFIELD CROFTS. 


HE modern discovery of the ubiquity 
of the merry microbe has led to 
the indictment of flies, among 

other animals, as active disseminators 
of many minute pathogenic gernts. The 
new spirit of inquiry which has arisen 
amongst us has, for instance, resulted 
in the knowledge that certain species of 
mosquito spread the malaria parasite, 
others that which causes the condition 
termed elephantiasis, a disease met with 
in many tropical countries, and the 
tsetse fly sleeping sickness, and so on, 
just as the flea of the black rat is the 
channel by which the bacillus of plague 
passes from the rodent to man. The 
Incorporated Society for the Destruction 
of Vermin are prosecuting an excellent 
work in waging relentless war against 
rats, and it is to be hoped they will 
extend their activities so as to include 
a campaign of extermination against 
the flies which invade our dwellings, 
since it has now been very conclusively 
shown that these insects serve to spread 
the germs of infectious diseases. 
Notwithstanding repeated proofs, the 
medical profession was slow to acknaow- 
ledge the importance of bacteria made 


known to us by Lister, Koch, and 
Pasteur ; but so thoroughly of late years 
have our text books and journals 


directed their attention to the subject 
and explained pathology, formerly 
obscure, that the physician who is loth 
to accept bacteriology as a scientific 
study is not in keeping with the pro- 
gress of the times. There are many 
people otherwise intelligent above the 
average who to this day discount the 
importance of the germ theory of dis- 
ease, or maintain that the conclusions 
of the scientists are exaggerated or 
alarmist ; whilst a large section of the 
public has been smitten with a kind of 
panic and magnifies the perils of 
existence, as revealed in these later dis- 
coveries, until life becomes burdensome. 
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The obsession and the indifference are 
equally foolish. Every ailment almost 
to which the human body is heir seems 
referable to the intrusion of some 
pathogenic micro-organism. Professors 
Fere and Fleury go so far as to main- 
tain that love is a bacillus—a seductive, 
malignant poison, although the germ 
has not yet been actually identified; and 
Dr. Menchnikoff now comes forward 
with the assertion that old age is caused 
by a microbe, and that senility is an in- 
fectious disease. Germs, indeed, per- 
vade all things; the heathiest person 
cannot even kiss the surface of gelatine 
without producing the outline of his 
lips in germs; but then, of course, many 
bacteria are beneficent and quite 
necessary to our well being, and we 
swallow thousands of even ‘‘bad”’ 
germs without any ill consequences. 
Dr. W. Van de Heyden, of Yokohama, 
an eminent bacteriologist, has such a 
dread of microbes that he has built a 
house of glass, elaborately devised to 
exclude the germs of disease. We can- 
not all live in real glass houses even if 
we wished, nor in the Polar regions, 
where germs are stated to be non- 
existent, but it is at least wise to pay 
heed to warnings and advice based on 
careful and scientific investigation and 
discovery, and to take precautions to 
minimise the dangers which menace 
our lives. 

Now when it comes to the house-fly, 
although there has already been accu- 
mulated a considerable body of evidence 
showing beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that it is responsible for the conveyance 
of pernicious germs and of repulsive 
non-pathogenic micro-organisms into our 
dwellings, and on to our food and 
persons, the general public are as yet 
woefully ignorant on the subject, 
although it is recognised that the fly 
is an unmitigated nuisance, more 
especially perhaps by those with bald 
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pates on which the nimble insect delights 
to gambol. The pertinacity of flies has 
passed into proverbs, for they return 
fearlessly again and again to the attack. 
Homer, by the way, describes one of his 
mighty heroes as being ‘‘ like unto a 
fly in his courage and determination ”’ 
upon the battlefield, and although this 
may be a laudable quality it is about the 
only thing which can be offered in its 
favour. The excuse for these pests is 
often made that they act as scaven- 
gers, but in this rédle they are 
quite out of date while compared 
with our modern artificial methods. 
Anyway, say most people when 
alluding to the fly, what can’t be 
helped must be endured; it must have 
been made for some good purpose ; live 
and let live, and so on. 

Science has, however, now shed a 
new light on the house-fly and exposed 
its true character. No longer -can the 
familiar insect be regarded merely as a 
nuisance, for it has been proved up to 
the hilt that it constitutes a very real 
danger to the health and lives of the 
whole community. The Local Govern- 


ment Board has been investigating its 
habits, while the London County Council 
and other public bodies in various parts 
of the country have been and are in- 


stituting that 


additional 


inquiries so 
information will be 
available; and in course of time 
when the _ ascertained facts _ shall 
have been widely diffused and measures 
adopted for dealing with the pest, 
there can be little doubt that an immense 
amount of sickness and much mortality 
now directly traceable to the agency of 
flies will be prevented. 

Several species of flies haunt the in- 
teriors of our homes, but Musca 
domestica, the common house-fly, largely 
outnumbers all others. After this comes 
Homalomyia canicularis, the portentous 
name given to what is sometimes known 
as the ‘“‘lesser house-fly.’’ Then follow 
the blue-bottle fly and some few others, 
among the more numerous including 
a biting fly, Stomoxys calcitrans, known 
in the United States as the ‘‘ Stable-fly,”” 
and mostly found with us in country 
houses. Mr. E. E. Austen, F.Z.S., 
states that it is not to be met with in 


large 
soon 
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London houses, but as a matter of fact 
I came across it last year in Camberwell 
and found it to be capable of inflicting 
a painful bite. The above mentioned 
gentleman records the occurrence in 
Bermondsey, in 1908, of Protocalliphora 
groenlandica. The larve of this Ay, 
which feed as a rule on carrion, are 
evidently imported in sacks of old bones 
received at a local glue and size works, 
and it is possible that the species also 
breeds in these works. These flies are 
reported to have found their way from 
the works to the kitchen of a neigh- 
bouring London County Council school. 

Everybody is, of course, familiar with 
the common house-fly, although perhaps 
few could describe it very accurately. 
In all flies the body is composed of 
three readily recognisable divisions, 


1. 


THE COMMON HOUSE-FLY. 
( Musca Domestica ) 


termed respectively, head, thorax, and 
abdomen. Musca domestica is normally 
about a quarter of an inch in length, 
mouse-grey in colour, the thorax being 
marked with four narrow, black, 
longitudinal stripes sharply defined, 
while the end of the fourth longi- 
tudinal vein in the wing is_ bent 
sharply upwards, so as to nearly meet 
the vein above it. The differences in 
this vein afford a ready means of dis- 
tinguishing the species mentioned above. 

The first stage in the life-history 
of the house-fly is the egg. This 
is of a dull, chalky-white colour 
laid in masses immediately after 
pairing, usually in crevices, in large 
accumulations of horse manure 
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and house refuse. From eight to 
twenty-four hours are required to hatch 
the larva from the egg. This is a 
white footless maggot at the broader 
end of which may be seen, by the aid of 
a powerful lens, openings through 
which the larva breathes. It remains 


in this state for from five to fourteen 
days, according to conditions of temper- 
atures etc., when it turns into a pupa, 
and in from three to five days more the 
perfect insect appears. 


It should be 
































THE LESSER HOUSE-FLY 
(Homalomyia Canicularis ). 


remembered that if a house is clean no 
flies can breed there. No filth, no flies. 
Housewives and cooks are often sur- 
prised to find meat that has been pro- 
tected with a wire gauze safe become 
fly-blown. The explanation is that the 
fly knows the meat is there, settles on 
the top of the safe or cover, and care- 
fully drops her eggs through the meshes 
of the gauze, even pushing them through 
if necessary, after which, in due course, 
the larve enter the meat and proceed 
to enjoy themselves. The growth of the 
fly is confined to the larval stage; 
although flies feed they do not grow, 
and during their pupa or chrysalis stage 
there is no addition to their weight, and 
when they appear as flies they are as 
large as they will ever be. Conse- 
quently, individuals apparently below 
the normal size either belong to distinct 
species, or have originated from larve 
which were prevented from attaining 
their full dimensions owing to failure of 
their food supply. The house-fly usually 
lives for six weeks up to four months, 
and do not disappear altogether during 
the winter as is commonly thought, but 
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may be found in places where the tem- 
perature conditions, etc., are favourable, 
and are even known to breed during this 
season. Every effort should be made to 
destroy all flies that enter the house. 
The number of eggs laid by each fly is 
about 120, and ten days is often suffi- 
cient to complete a whole generation. 
It has been calculated that one female 
fly may have 25,000,000 descendants in 
the course of a season, recently observed 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, so the 
wisdom of killing all that are seen is 
obvious. 

There would seem to be no living 
creature that is not a home and feeding 
ground for parasites ; even the butterflies 
are infested with them, and probably 
these parasites also have others infinitely 
small that attack them. 


‘* Great fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas—and so 

ad infinitum.’’ 


One of the most interesting dis- 
coveries made by Mr. G. C. Bignell, the 
well-known entomologist, is that a 
creature like a scorpion—but all claw— 
that is found upon the common house- 
fly is not a true parasite. It likes a 
ride, and to do it cheap. And when a 
fly comes within reach, it lays hold of it 
with its disproportionately huge claws, 
clings, and has a ride, free, gratis, and 
for nothing. When it has seen enough 
of the world and is tired, it lets go and 
drops off. 

The common house-fly, if not particu- 
larly engaging, displays in every part a 
wonderful structure when viewed under 
the microscope. Marvellously formed 
is the eye with its countless facets. The 
proboscis, too, extorts our admiration, 
as do the feet, if the pads at the end 
of the legs may be so termed. There 
are two small pads at the end of the fly’s 
legs, each of which is provided with 
about 1,200 minute hairs. The fly can 
send small drops of gum down these 
hairs, which are really small tubes, so 
that it is practically glued to the ceiling 
when walking across it. As a rule the 
glue remains moist while the fly remains 
there, but instances have been known 
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in which the gum has got dry and the 
fly has had to break off its legs in order to 
get away. But a fly cannot walk down 
a perfectly clean, smooth surface. That 
is why it tumbles into the milk when it 
attempts to walk down the milk bowl. 
One never sees a fly walk down a 
window pane if it is clean. Yet, 
strangely enough, the fly always rests 
with its head downwards, and if one is 
observed at rest with its head upwards, 
it will be found to be dead, or about to 
die. 

Well, so much for the natural history 
of this fascinating creature, which no 
doubt we have all, at one time or 
another, cordially anathematised. Come 
we now to the indictment. And in all 
truth it is a bitter one. 

House-flies have their origin in offen- 
sive animal matter, manure heaps, and 
worse, and throughout their brief but 
busy span of existence feed on carrion 
and filth, varied by frequent visits to 
our kitchens and dinner tables. If a fly 
could be seen as a horse can, it would 
be noticed that he is not a remarkably 
clean fellow. In alighting on any mass 
of matter which may attract his atten- 
tion, he plunges in medias res, and 
comes out with head, legs, and other 
members or parts of his body defiled 
thereby. Then he has a habit of making 
the shortest known direction for some- 
one’s eyes or mouth. Any abrasion or 
raw place exposed delights him, and he 
makes for it with avidity. Says Sir 
Crichton-Browne, ‘‘ in the flight of the 
fly from the galled place on the horse’s 
back, or from the offal in the butcher’s 
back-yard, to any abrased surface on 
the human skin he may convey and sow 
the seeds of septicemia, and in his 
incessant migrations he must occasion- 
ally make very unpleasant and mischiev- 
ous transplantations.’’ Flitting from 
person to person he may communicate 
disease. Flies accidentally drowned in 
our milk or stockpot may set up 
putrescent changes injurious to health. 
Then the excreta of flies themselves is 
not free from danger. Dr. Grassi dis- 
covered that flies which had access to 
his laboratory, where he had some 
human parasites on the table, afterwards 
made their way to the kitchen, and left 
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unmistakable signs in their excreta that 
they had been in the laboratory. When 
some of them were examined they were 
found to be filled with foecal matter in 
which the presence of the aforesaid para- 
site could be distinctly traced. 

A year or two ago, Dr. Henry E. 
Armstrong, medical officer for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, had some terrifying 
things to say as to the malevolent in- 
fiuence of the insects at the London Con- 
ference of the National Union of Public 
Health Authorities. He pointed out 
that the so-called harmless fly caused 
annually 600 deaths from typhoid, and 
about 7,000 from other intestinal diseases 
every year in New York. ‘* We have 
not in England yet attempted to estimate 
the loss of life and injury to health due 
to the most multitudinous of domestic or 
other insect pests, the common house- 
fly,’’ continued the doctor. ‘‘ The sub- 
ject is, nevertheless, one of such moment 
as to deserve the serious consideration 
of all concerned.’’ Dr. Armstrong then 


gave a list of the diseases spread by 
dismaying 


these flies—a 
includes : 
Enteric Fever. 
Diphtheria. 
Diarrhoea. 
Scarlet Fever. 
Small-pox. 
Measles. 
Whooping Cough. 
Ophthalmia. 
Swine Fever. 
Eczema. 


list—which 


Plague. 

Cholera. 

Anthrax. 
Tuberculosis. 
Dysentry. 
Glanders. 
Erysipelas. 
Sleeping Sickness. 
Ringworm. 
Abscesses. 


7. 
THE STABLE-FLY. 
(Stomoxys Calcitrans),. 
The doctor was inclined to blame the 
fly for the terrible mortality due to 
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infantile diarrhoea. Flies, he said, 


gained direct access to the mouths of 
babies, as well as to the milk on which 
they were fed, and each insect was cap- 
able of carrying 100,000 of the lococcus 
it was believed, caused 


bacteria which, 
the disease. 

Sir J. Crichton-Browne, on another 
occasion, also mentioned these figures, 
and said he had derived the statement 
as to the number of bacilli from a paper 
by Dr. Daniel D. Jackson, published i in 
the report of the Committee on the 
Pollution of the Waters of New York. 
Dr. Jackson’s words are: ‘‘ This sum- 
mer we captured a fly in South-street, 
which, upon examination, was found to 
be carrying in his mouth and on his legs 
over 100,000 fcecal bacteria. He had 
been walking over refuse on the water 
front, and was on his way to the nearest 
milk-pitcher.’’ Dr. Jackson does not 
state the way in which his calculation 
was made, and Sir Crichton-Browne, 
questioned as to the probable method 
pursued, said he presumed the fly was 
washed, or perhaps one leg at a time, 
in a measured quantity of distilled 
water; and then by means of the 
hzwmocytometer the number of bacteria 
in one of the millimeter squares—or 
rather in a number of squares counted. 
The cell of this hemocytometer is 
one-fifth millimeter deep, and is divided 
into ten millimeter squares, the cubic 
space of each division .s thus one- 
five-hundredth millimeter. Having 
ascertained the average number of 
bacteria in a division, there would be 
no difficulty in calculating the total 
number in the washing. 

The fly question has been before the 
Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council on various occasions for 
the last sixteen years, and in 1907 the 
Medical Officer of Health was instructed 
to have some general inquiries made. 
During the hot weeks of that year nearly 
a million flies were captured, and the 
lesson was clear—that on no account 
should the practice of depositing manure 
or house dust at depots, and of allowing 
such deposits to remain, even for a few 
hours, in the neighbourhood of houses, 
be tolerated in an urban community. 
Milk inoculated by flies which have 
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come off house refuse formed, it was 
shown, a fruitful breeding material for 
the majority of those varieties of 
bacilli and bacteria which produce intes- 
tinal catarrh in young children. Flies 
are the carriers of almost all the germs” 
of the diseases classed as fever. They 
fly about all rooms; drop into and eat 
from all vessels containing food, pro- 
bably after leaving the discharges of 
typhoid, or the lips of a diphtheria case, 
or the skin of a small-pox patient. 
They carry these germs to the milk in 
the jug, or into the mouth of a sleeping 
child or adult. This being so, how can 
one be surprised at the spread of 
diseases in towns? Destroy the house- 
flies, someone has declared, and half the 
fever hospitals would be closed. 

The bibliography on the subject of 
the relation of flies in the dissemination 
of disease is already considerable, and is 
likely to be largely augmented since 
hygienists have learnt to appreciate the 
importance of insects as disease carriers. 
The abstracts from the literature dealing 
with the part played by Musca domestica 
and allied (non-biting) flies in the spread 
of infective diseases which has been 
issued by the Local Government Board 
form an invaluable contribution on the 
fly problem, and are overwhelmingly 
convincing that the common house-fly 
in particular is a serious danger to public 
life and health. 

** These agents will have to hence- 
forth receive the serious attention 
they demand at the hands of sani- 
tary authorities. From a_ practical 
point of view,’’ writes Mr. F. P. 
Jepson, who is responsible for this re- 
port, ‘‘it scarcely appears necessary 
to charge the house-fly with more mis- 
doings, bacteriological tests having 
shown that they are capable of taking 
up a number of different pathogenic 
germs and of transporting them from 
one place to another. We regard it as 
certain that they convey cholera and 
typhoid fever, and we look forward with 
confidence to the complete demonstration 
that they convey the causative agents of 
infantile diarrhoea and dysentry, always 
remembering that there’ are other 
vehicles, water, milk, &c., by which 
these diseases may be communicated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WINNIE IS TRUE. 

PROM long experience, Greville knew 
his father sufficiently well to be 
fully aware that it was no use try- 

ing to make him take another view of 

the case. The General was a man who 
prided nimself on never departing from 
any decision at which he had once 
arrived. He would have looked upon 
such a thing as weakness. But Greville 
had an equally determined will of his 
own. He had made up-his mind to 
marry Winnie whatever happened, and 
he was firmly resolved that nothing— 
even if his father carried out his threat 
of disinheriting him—should stand in the 
way where this was concerned. Of 
course, if Winnie chose to break off the 
engagement it was another thing alto- 
gether. Still, he had no fear of this. 

Indeed, he laughed the very idea to 

scorn. Winnie would not change. She 

had pledged her word, even as he had 
pledged his. He would go and see her 
at once, instead of waiting, as arranged 
until the afternoon, and talk over the 
situation with her. Between them, they 
might possibly hit on some way of over- 
coming his father’s opposition. 

‘“‘Perhaps the governor will come 
round,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ when he sees 
that we are going on with it.’’ 

Yet, in his heart of hearts, he felt that 


the prospect was an extremely remote 
one. 

As he walked through the coppice 
again and came to the place where 
Winnie had admitted her love for him 
his drooping spirits rose a little. The 
rain had stopped, and the wind stirring 
in the trees seemed to whisper a message 
of hope and encouragement. Indeed, 
he almost fancied that something of 
Winnie's gracious presence still lingered 
about the wood. It was only a few 
hours since he last saw her. He was all 
on fire to meet her again. 

** Of course, the dear girl will be sur- 
prised to see me so soon,”’ he thought, 
** She won’t be expecting me until after 
luncheon. Still, when she hears what 
has happened she’ll understand that I 
couldn’t wait another moment.”’ 

It was with this train of thought in 
his mind that he reached the house and 
rang the bell. In answer to his eager 
enquiries, however, he was disappointed 
to learn that the Rector was still away 
from home, and that Winnie had gone 
down to the village on anerrand. As 
time pressed, he decided to see Mrs. 
Marchmont first, and was accordingly 
shown into the drawing-room. She came 
to him almost immediately. 

From his first swift glance at her face 
Greville saw that she was not inclined to 
be cordial. Her manner, indeed, was 
so frigid that he found it difficult to ex- 
plain the reason of his early call. By 
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slow degrees, however, and with many 
halts, he gave her the bare outlines of 
what had happened. Then, in an agony 
of impatience he awaited her reply. 

Mrs. Marchmont heard him to the end 
without a word. When he had finished 
she gave an unpleasant little laugh. 
Greville’s spirits sank as he noted it, for 
he realised that he could not expect any 
heip from this quarter. 

‘*And so, Captain Bingham,’’ she 
said in a tone of severe disapproval, 
‘*the long and short of all this is that 
you wish to marry my daugher? ”’ 

‘“Yes. I daresay it’s a surprise to 
you, but se 

‘** It’s nothing of the sort,’’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, Wini- 
fred herself told me of this preposterous 
arrangement last night.’’ 

Greville bit his lip. Evidently, Mrs. 
Marchmont was not going to be won 
ever without an effort. 

‘* Preposterous !’’ he echoed. ‘* Why 
do you say that? ’’ 

‘t Because that’s what it is, of 
course, What else do you think I could 
call it? The whole thing’s absurd, 
Pray don’t waste my time discussing 
such nonsense, I’m sorry to appear un- 
kind, but you really must give me credit 
for knowing what is best for my 
daughter.’’ 

Greville made another attempt. He 
remembered that he was pleading 
‘Winnie’s cause as well as his own. 

** I think you ought to hear me first.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont laughed, as though 
amused by the suggestion. 

‘** Well, I’m quite ready to do so, if 
you imagine it will serve any good pur- 
pose. First of all, though, I should like 
to know what you would propose to live 
on if I were to sanction this ridiculous 
idea.”’ 

“<3 
stiffly. 

** The pay of a captain in a cavalry 
regiment. Why, it’s not even enough 
for yourself.’’ 

** And, then, there’s my allowance.”’ 

** What allowance? ’”’ 

Greville hesitated. He had spoken 
without reflection. After what had hap- 
pened his allowance would cease. 





have my pay,”’ said Greville 
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‘*No,”’ he returned. ‘‘ I’d forgotten. 
I can’t count on my allowance any 
longer.”’ 

‘* Your father has decided to stop it if 
you marry against his wishes? Is that 
what you mean? ’”’ 

7 

‘** And he has refused to let you marry 
my daughter? ”’ 

‘* That is the case at present. 1 hope, 
though, to make him change his mind.’’ 

Once more Mrs. Marchmont laughed 
unpleasantly. 

‘* Then all I can say, Captain Bing- 
ham, is that you have an extremely opti- 
mistic nature. I really wonder, 
though,’’ she went on, ‘‘ that under 
these circumstances you can ask me to 
discuss the matter at all. You seem to 
forget that I have my daughter’s hap- 
piness to think of.’’ 

The argument stung Greville. He felt 
that it was only advanced to cover up 
something that was being kept from 
him, 

‘* Your daughter’s happiness is with 
me,” he declared boldly. ‘*‘ We love 
each other. I’ll never give Winnie up, 
If you won’t listen to me, listen to her.’' 

Mrs. Marchmont shook her head, as 
though to intimate that the matter was 
at an end.” 

** T’ve listened to quite enough,’”’ she 
returned acidly, ‘‘ and I don’t intend to 
listen to anything more. Believe me, 
there’s nothing to be gained by it.’’ 

** Then I shall speak to your husband. 
He at any rate will hear what I have to 
say.” 

Mrs. Marchmont’s thin lips tightened. 

‘*It won’t make any difference, I 
assure you, whatever attitude Charles 
likes to adopt. I refuse my consent, 
and your father refuses his. That 
should be quite enough for you. Apart 
from all this, however, I may as well tell 
you that I have very different views with 
regard to Winifred’s future.’’ 

The words sent a cold fear sweeping 
through Greville’s heart. They seemed 
to imply a veiled threat. 

** What views?’ 

A hard look came into Mrs. March- 
mont’s face, 
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‘*] mean her to marry your brother 
officer, Captain Hackett.’’ 

Greville sprang to his feet. 

‘* Captain Hackett! ’’ he gasped, the 
name taking him completely by surprise. 

‘* Certainly.”’ 

‘* Has he spoken to her yet?’”’ 

‘* No, but he very properly consulted 
me yesterday, and made a formal pro- 
posal for her hand. I accepted on her 
behalf, and he is coming to see Winifred 
this afternoon.’’ 

**She’ll never accept him.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont shrugged 
shoulders. 

‘** We shall see about that. And now, 
Captain Bingham, as no good purpose 
is served by prolonging this most unfor- 
tunate discussion, I must ask you to 
excuse me. I have several things to 
occupy me this morning.”’ 

Greville heard the announcement with 
dismay, It seemed that nothing would 
shake her resolution, He determined, 
however, to make one last attempt. 

‘* May I see Winnie before | go?”’ 

Mrs, Marchmont shook her head, 

‘* Quite unnecessary. Besides, my 


her 


daughter is not in the house just now. 


She went out an hour ago. 
know when she’ll be back.’’ 

Scarcely had she spoken, however, 
when a quick step echoed in the corri- 
dor. Then, as Greville turned at the 
sound, the door opened and Winnie en- 
tered the room. For a brief second she 
stood looking from her mother to Greville 
with a troubled face. Then she sprang 
to the latter’s side. 

** Greville! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘* You 
here! Have you told my mother? ”’ 

** Yes,’’ he said quietly, but battling 
all the time with a fierce longing to take 
her in his arms, ‘‘ we’ve been talking 
things over.”’ 

** 1 told her, too, last night.’’ 

** Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Marchmont, 
** this infatuated girl has told me what 
she was contemplating. She under- 
stands, however, that my consent is out 
of the question. The sooner you follow 
her example, the better.’ 

** What does your father say?”’ de- 
manded Greville, ignoring Mrs. March- 
mont, and turning once more to the girl. 


I don’t 
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‘‘Papa is away just now, and I 
haven’t seen him yet. When he comes 
back, though, I'll tell him everything. 
He will be on our side, I know.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont’s face 
angrily. 

‘* Winifred,’’ she exclaimed, 
forget yourself! ”’ 

‘*T can’t help it, mother. 
remember that | love Greville.”’ 

At the words Greville’s heavy heart 
felt suddenly lighter. Since Winnie 
loved him things were not really so bad 
as they might have been. 

** Winnie,”’ he cried, ‘* you'll wait for 
me whatever happens, won’t you? I 
can’t give you up.’”’ 

‘* Dear,’’ she answered tenderly, ‘** I'll 
always wait.”’ 

‘* And you'll have nothing to say to 
Hackett? ”’ 

Winnie flung back her head, 

‘* Tf Captain Hackett were the last 
man in the world I wouldn’t marry 
him! ’’ she said proudly. 

Mrs, Marchmont smiled grimly. 

We shall see about that,’’ she retor- 
ted. Then she turned to Greville. 

‘And now, Captain Bingham, until] 
this headstrong girl comes to her senses 
I must ask you to leave us. I trust you 
will also see the advisability of not 
coming here again during your stay at 
Melcombe.”’ 

Greville accepted his dismissal without 
demur. The morning had not been 
wasted, after all, for he had Winnie’s 
sweet assurance that she would be true 
to him. Her words, ‘‘ I’ll always wait,”’ 
rang encouragingly in hisears. He car- 
ried them with him every step of the 
way back to the Court. : 

It was just before luncheon when he 
reached home. As he entered the halt 
his father came out of the library, a 
heavy frown on his face. 

** Well,”’ he said enquiringly, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you’ve been down to the Rectory? ”’ 

Crea” 

‘*And you've had your journey for 
nothing? ”’ 

‘* No, I’m more resolved than ever to. 
marry Miss Marchmont, and she ig 
equally resolved to marry me.” 

The General’s mouth hardened. 


flushed 


you 


I only 
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‘** Indeed? And have you obtained 
Mrs. Marchmont’s permission?’ he 
demanded cuttingly. 

‘No. She is against us.”’ 

‘* So I should imagine. 
more question. 
to defy me? ”’ 

Greville looked his father straight in 
the face. 

‘‘I*am determined not to give up 
Winnie.”’ 

The General turned on his heel. 

‘* Very well, then, there is “nothing 
more to be said. From this moment 
you are no longer a son of mine. Nor 
shall you stop under my roof another 
day. You will leave Melcombe by the 
next train. The dog-cart will be round 
in ten minutes’ time. Your luggage 
can be sent after you.”’ 

Greville’s face paled a little, for he had 
not realised that his father would pro- 
ceed to such extremes. 

** Father! ’’ he cried impulsively. 

An angry gleam came into 
General's eyes. 

** Not another word!’ he said per- 
emptorily. ‘‘ You’ve said too much 
already. Barrett,’’ he added, as the 
butler, attracted by the sound of nis 
voice, came out of the dining-room, 
‘* send round to the stables for the dog- 
cart. Captain Bingham is leaving in 
five minutes. He must catch the Lon- 
don train.’’ 

An expression of astonishment lit up 
the old servant’s honest face. 

** Going to London, sir?’’ he stam- 
mered. 

The General turned on him sharply. 

‘** Yes, you fool. What the deuce are 
you staring at me for like that? Do as 
you’re told.”’ 

Then he strode off to his own room, 
banging the door after him. 

Barrett looked at Greville in dismay. 

** Have you and the master fallen out, 
sir? ’’ he faltered. 

Greville shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* I’m afraid so.’’ 

The butler’s face 


Now, one 
Are you still determined 


the 


expressed com- 
miseration. 
‘* I’m very sorry, sir.”’ 
‘It can’t be _ helped,’’ returned 


Greville shortly. ‘‘ Now, as there’s no 
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time to lose,’’ he added, ‘‘ you'd better 
go to the stables and order the trap.”’ 

It was as he said. He had only a 
few minutes in which to drive to the 
station and catch the express for Lon- 
don. Before he started, however, he 
made one last attempt to see his father. 
The thought that they were parting in 
anger distressed him keenly. ‘The 
General was an old man now;; his health 
was uncertain; and perhaps they might 
never meet again. 

When he knocked at the library door, 
however, and received no answer, his 
heart sank. He knew that his father 
vas there, for he could hear him moving 
about the room. 

‘** It’s no good,’’ he murmured, as he 
turned forlornly. away. 

Barrett’s sympathetic glances 
lowed him out into the open air. 

‘* What about your luggage, sir?”’ 
he enquired, as he handed a _hastily- 
packed kit-bag into the cart. 

** Send it on to me at my club. 
write and say what I want. 
and take care of yourself.’’ 

He spoke lightly enough, but his 
heart felt very heavy. He was leaving 
Melcombe Court, and perhaps this was 
the last time he would ever see his old 
home. The place was dear to him ina 
thousand different ways. Until he 
joined the Army all his life had been 
spent there. There was no stick or 
stone of it that did not have associations 
for him. As he drove down the long 
tree-fringed avenue he pulled up at the 
lodge gates and shot a final. glance at 
the door through which he had just 
passed. Barrett was standing on the 
threshold, bare headed, and waving a 
hand in farewell. 

‘* Poor old Barrett,’? he murmured. 
‘* He seems to be the only friend I have 
now!” 

Then he laid the whip across the cob’s 
flanks, and continued his journey to the 
station. He had not taken a groom with 
him since he meant to send the trap 
back by a man from the village hotel. 

As he passed through .the booking- 
office a porter told him that the train 
was not yet signalled.. Accordingly, he 
decided. to go into the waiting-room for 


fol- 


I'll 
Good-bye 
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SHE EXCLAIMED ; “ YOU HERE! 
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a few minutes. It happened to be 
market day and the platform was 
crowded ; and he knew that if he showed 
himself there he would be asked by half 
a dozen people why he was leaving home 
so suddenly. Just then he was in no 
mood for answering curious questions. 
All that he wanted was to be alone. 

Scarcely had he opened the door, how- 
ever, When he started back with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. Somebody was 
sitting there by the window. It was a 
girl, and as she turned her head fowards 
him his heart beat furiously. 

‘*Winnie!’’ he cried, and_ then 
paused, thinking for the moment he 
must be ina dream. ‘‘ You here! ”’ 

She sprang up at the sound of his 
voice, and came towards him. 

‘** Yes, Greville. 1 saw you driving 
towards the station with some luggage, 
and I guessed you were coming here. I 
took a short cut across the fields and got 
here first. I couldn’t let you go away 
without saying good-bye. Surely, vou 
knew that.’’ 

He folded her in his arms and kissed 
her tenderly. 

‘* My poor brave darling,’’ he cried. 
** It’s sweet and kind of you and just 
like your own dear self. I love you a 
thousand times more than ever! ”’ 

‘* Dear, for saying that,’’ 
pered. ‘‘ Oh, Greville, why must you 
go? It’s breaking my heart.’’ 

‘*Courage!’’ he answered sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ We’ll find a way even yet. 
When your father comes home he’ll help 


” 


us. 

She smiled through her tears. 

** Yes, papa will do all he can, I 
know. He is on our side.”’ 

** When does he return? ”’ 

‘* Not till next week.’’ 

** And you'll wait for me, sweetheart? 
You’ll never give me up? ”’ 

She flung back her head, and looked 
him full in the face. 

‘* Never! Whatever happens, now 


she whis- 


or in the future, you'll always find me 
waiting for you.”’ 

The words filled him with fresh hope. 
The glad assurance of Winnie’s love, 
seemed to lift a load from his heavy 
The outlook before them was 


heart. 
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dark, certainly ; still, it might have been 
a thousand times worse. That was 
surely something for which to be pro- 
foundly thankful. 

Once more he folded her in his arms 
and kissed the sweet face that was raised 
confidingly to his. Then, in a few 
hurried words he told her what had hap- 
pened during the last half hour, and why 
he was leaving home so abruptly. As 
he came to the end of his recital, a sud- 
den bustle and stir on the platform 
outside warned him that the moment of 
parting was close at hand. 

** Dearest, there’s the train,’’ he said. 
‘*] must go now.”’ 

She shivered a little, and then walked 
quietly to the door. 

** Yes,’’ she said. 
the carriage, though.’’ 

The train was starting almost immed- 
iately, and there was only time for a 
brief word or two. As she stood beside 
the carriage door, Winnie’s face was 
very pale. She smiled up bravely into 
his eyes, however, when Greville spoke 
to her. 

** Good-bye, sweetheart,’’ he said. 
‘* The clouds are heavy just now, but 
we'll find a way of making them dis- 
appear even yet! ”’ 

‘** If I didn’t believe that I couldn’t 
endure things any longer,’’ she whis- 
pered tremulously. ‘‘ God bless you, 
my darling, and bring you home again 
safe and sound.’’ 

There was a warning whistle from 
the engine, and the next moment the 
train began to move slowly out of the 
station. As he looked back, to catch 
a last glimpse of her, Greville could see 
Winnie standing on the platform, a 
handkerchief fluttering from her hand. 


** T’ll see you to 


CHAPTER X. 


Hackett SHOws HIS HAND. 


At the moment when Greville was 
having his last eventful interview with 
his father the other members of the 
household all happened to be out of 
doors. Consequently they none of them 
knew what had taken place until they 
came back to luncheon. The first to 
hear anything about it was Mr. Burton, 
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for which purpose the General invited 
him in to the library. 

Mr. Burton received the news with 
mingled anger and astonishment. He 
had set his heart on a match between 
Greville and his daughter, and when he 
learned that this was now out of the 
question he took it in very bad part. 

‘** I consider your son has treated us 
disgracefully,”’ he declared. ‘‘I feel, 
too, that your own attitude has not been 
above board.”’ 

The General’s face flushed. He was 
not accustomed to being taken to task 
like this, and resented it accordingly. 

‘““My attitude?’’ he said sharply. 
‘*Pray what do you mean by that? 
What have I to do with my son’s folly 
and misbehaviour. ”’ 

Mr. Burton, however, stood his 
ground. He was not the sort of. person 
to be browbeaten by a man to .whom 
he had lent money. 

** Everything,’’ he returned. ‘‘I 
brought Elizabeth here on the distinct 
understanding that your son would pro- 
pose to her. It was for the same reason 


that I agreed to make the advance you 


were so anxious to obtain. You can’t 
pretend that you didn’t know this. 
We’ve discussed it often enough.”’ 

The General brought his hand down 
sharply on the table. 

‘*Tll see that you are repaid,’’ he 
returned grimly. “You shall hear from 
my lawyer by the end of the week.”’ 

Mr. Burton walked stiffly to the door. 

‘“* Very well. In the meantime I have 
only one more thing to say. This is 
that Elizabeth and I will leave by the 
next train.” 

Luncheon proved rather an uncom- 
fortable meal. Neither Mr. Burton nor 
his daughter made their appearance, 
and Hackett, to whom the events of the 
morning had also been explained, sat 
in gloomy silence till the butler had 
left the room. 

‘** Well, this is a pretty kettle of 
fish!’’ he remarked. ‘‘ What’s to be 
done now?” ‘ 

The General bit his lip. 

‘Your course is plain enough,’’ he 
returned shortly. 
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‘* You mean I ought to go and see 
Mrs. Marchmont? ”’ 

“Certainly. You want to marry the 
girl, don’t you? Well, the sooner you 
do so the better.” 

** Yes, I’m going to speak to her this 
afternoon. What about your son, 
though? When is he coming Pe 

An angry light crept into the other’s 


no son,’’ he interrupted 
‘** Pray remember that.” 

Hackett shrugged his shoulders, but 
a gleam of surpressed triumph lit up 
his eyes. With Greville out of the 
way, he reflected, and both Mrs. March- 
mont and the General supporting him, 
Winnie would have to surrender. The 
prospect of getting the better of 
Greville gave him a secret satisfaction 
that he made no effort to hide. 

‘“* Greville won’t be quite so cock-a- 
hoop,’’ he told himself with a grin of 
triumph, ‘‘ when he finds that the girl 
is going to marry me and not him!’’ 

It was just as well for his peace of 
mind accordingly that he had no know- 
ledge of what Winnie’s real feelings 
were towards his brother officer. The 
General had told him that they con- 
sidered themselves engaged, but, with 
characteristic self-complacency, he did 
not let the fact trouble him. 

‘“‘They can consider themselves 
engaged as much as they like,’’ was his 
unspoken comment. ‘“‘ It is I who will 
marry her, though.” 

It was with his mind quite made up 
on this point that he went down to the 
Rectory as arranged, after luncheon. 
All the way there his thoughts ran with- 
out ceasing on the appointment he was 
about to keep. 

That he would achieve the purpose 
he had in view, Hackett permitted 
himself to entertain very little doubt. 
Winnie might be disinclined to accept 
his suit just at first, perhaps; but Mrs. 
Marchmont would speedily overrule 
any objections she might raise. He 
could count on that with certainty, for 
the girl’s mother was, he knew, entirely 
on his side. There was a special reason 
for this, and he smiled sardonically to 
himself as he thought of it. When 
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Winnie learned why her mother was so 
anxious to bring about the marriage 
she would bé quite ready to accept him, 
and without hesitation. Still, apart 
from all this, the prospect of becoming 
his wife ought, he reflected, to be more 
than enough in itself to influence her 
decision. A man with £10,000 a year 
did not come forward every day to seek 
the hahd of a country rector’s daughter ; 
and no girl could be so blind to her own 
interests as to refuse such a chance when 
it was offered to her. It was ridiculous 
to think so for a moment. 

As he came to this re-assuring 
decision, however, an uneasy thought 
suddenly occurred to him, and his brow 
darkened. 

‘** Although the General has put his 
foot down, and gone the length of turn- 
ing his son out of the house, it’s just 
possible that the girl may prove 
obstinate. She may even succeed in 
talking the General over.’’ 

The next moment, however, he dis- 


missed the idea with characteristic 
assurance. 
““Pooh! I needn’t worry. The 


General would never give his consent 
any more than Mrs. Marchmont would. 
Neither Greville nor the girl have a 
penny to their names. Winnie will 
jump at me! ”’ 

“‘ But perhaps she won’t,’’ whispered 
a warning voice. ‘‘ Don’t be too sure.” 

Hackett’s brow darkened again, and 
once more an evil gleam lit up his face. 

‘“* Then I'll jolly well know the reason 
why!” he muttered. ‘‘If I have any 
trouble about it I’ll put the screw on, 
and no mistake !”’ 

** But the disturbing thoughts passed 
away almost as soon as they were 
formed, and he reached the Rectory with 
his usual self-confidence fully restored. 

It struck him, however, that, as he 
greeted her, Mrs. Marchmont was look- 
ing a little uneasy. 

** Anything the matter?’’ he 
enquired. ‘‘ And where’s the Rector? 
I thought he might be here. We'll 
have to talk it over with him, you know. 
By the way, I suppose you’ve sounded 
him on the subject? ’”’ 
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Mrs. Marchmont 
nervously at her visitor. 

‘*Charles is not at home just now. 
He had to go off in a hurry yesterday 
on business, and he won’t be back until 
next week.’’ 

Hackett’s face clouded. Anything in 
the nature of opposition to his plans 
always annoyed him. 

** Well, I think you ought to have 
prevented it,’’ he said roughly. ‘‘ You 
knew I was coming here this afternoon. 
And now, .what about Winnie? You 
haven’t let her go away, too, I hope? ”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont laughed, but in 
rathér a mirthless fashion. 

‘*No, James. You'll find her here 
all right. If you wait a moment I'll 
send her to you.”’ 

The other’s brows contracted again. 
He was not yet by any means satisfied 
that all was going so well as he had 
anticipated. Certainly Mrs.. March- 
mont’s manner went far to give him this 
impression. 

‘* There’s no hurry,”’ he said. ‘‘ First 
of all, 1 want to know if you’ve spoken 
to her yet? And if so what does she 
say about it?’’ 

The question was one that Mrs. 
Marchmont had evidently been expect- 
ing. She tried to appear at ease, but 
it was not a very successful effort. 

‘** Well, James,’’ she returned with an 
affectation of extreme candour, ‘‘ I don’t 
quite know what to think about it. I 
spoke to Winifred yesterday, but, like 
all young girls, she is—well—just a 


glanced up 


little difficult. She doesn’t seem to 
know her own mind.’’ 
Hackett’s face grew black with 


suppressed passion. 
** I'll soon teach her,’’ he said grimly. 
Mrs. Marchmont sighed and went to 
the door. 
** The best thing will be for me to 


send Winifred to see you,’’ she 
remarked. ‘* Please wait here a 
moment. I won't be long.’’ 


As she left the room Hackett nodded 
curtly. He would not let it be seen, 
but his self-confidence was fast dis- 


appearing. The fact was, Mrs. March- 
mont’s reception of him was _ proving 
very different from what he had fondly 
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anticipated. He had expected to be 
received in the character of a triumphant 
and already accepted suitor. And now 
it almost looked though a_ hitch 
might be expected. Certainly his 
hostess’s manner seemed to suggest 
this. Could it be possible that Winnie 
was going to raise a difficulty after all? 

‘** If she does I'll put the screw on!”’ 
he muttered again. ‘‘ And in a quarter 
where she least expects it, too! ”’ 

He had no time, however, for further 
reflection, as just then the door opened 
and the girl of whom he was thinking 
entered the room. For a moment she 
paused irresolutely the threshold. 
Then she took a step towards him. 

‘* Mother said you wanted to see me. 
Well, here I am.’’ 

Hackett glanced up at the remark. 
The tone of Winnie’s voice, coupled 
with the expression on her face, rather 
disturbed his equanimity. There was 
certainly no enthusiasm in it. She 
looked, indeed, as though she were only 
speaking to him under compulsion. 
The thought filled him with a dull 
resentment. However, she should pay 
for it later on! 

** Well,’’ she said again, as he still 
remained silent, ‘‘ did you want me? I 
can’t wait very long, so please let me 
know what it is.’’ 

Hackett bit his lip. This was not at 
all the sort of reception he had been 
planning. He had no intention, how- 
ever, of letting her see that he was 
annoyed. 

‘“*Let’s have a little talk,” he said 
suavely, as he brought forward a chair 
and placed it beside his own. 

‘* What about? ’’ 

The question was so direct that he 
felt a little difficulty in answering it. He 
almost began to wish, indeed, that Mrs. 
Marchmont were present to help him. 

““ Surely you know that,” he pro- 
tested. 

Winnie shook her head. 

‘““Il’m_ afraid I don’t, 
Hackett.”’ 

‘* H’m, hasn’t your mother spoken to 
you, then? I quite thought she had 
done so.”’ 


as 


on 


Captain 








A look of distress passed across the 
girl’s face. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said in a low tone. ‘‘ We 
discussed a—a—certain matter together 
last night.”’ 

Hackett looked up eagerly. This was 
better. They would soon understand 
one another now. 

** Well?” 

Winnie hesitated 
she found her voice. 

‘**] think it best to be quite candid 
about this. Yesterday my mother told 
me that you wished to marry me. She 
was very anxious that such a marriage 
should take place.’’ 

Hackett smiled with satisfaction. So 
Mrs. Marchmont had done her work 
after all, then. Winnie’s unresponsive 
manner was merely due to natural 
shyness. Well, this was only to be 
expected of her. Girls always behaved 
like this under such circumstances. 

‘* That’s all right,’’ he returned, his 
good humour quite restored. ‘* And 
now, Winnie, what have you got to 
say?’”’ 

He would have taken her hand, but 
she drew back hastily. The action 
made him frown a little. 

‘* Well,’’ he repeated 
answered me yet. 
to say? ’’ 

A moment’s hesitation ensued. Then 
her voice rang out clear and strong. 

‘‘T have to say that it’s quite 
impossible. Please understand me. I’m 
in earnest.’’ 

He stared at her blankly, for the 
moment scarcely able to believe his ears. 





a moment. Then 


** You haven't 
What have you got 


‘*Eh?’’ he stammered. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible! What do you mean? ”’ 
Winnie sighed faintly. It hurt her 


even to discuss the subject. 

‘* Surely you understand,’’ she said. 
‘*T can’t marry you.”’ 

An angry flush came into Hackett’s 
face. With an effort, however, he con- 
trolled himself. 

**Can’t?”’ he echoed. ‘‘ And why 
not, pray? What does this mean? ” 

Winnie turned away her head. 

** 1 don’t love you.”’ 

‘* Pooh! What does that matter? ’”’ 

** Everything.”’ 
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Although not gifted with fine percep- 
tions, Hackett saw that he had made a 
mistake. Accordingly he attempted to 
cover it up, and to this end altered his 
tone. 

‘*Yes, of course. Still, what I 
meant was that we—you and I, you 
know—could get along very well with- 
out too much of that sort of thing. 
Other things count a lot more.”’ 

She turned on him swiftly. 

** You’re wrong. It’s the only thing 
that counts.’”’ 

Hackett’s brows contracted. Winnie 
was not surrendering quite so fast as 
he had promised himself. Still, he was 
not going to give up yet. He still had 
another card to play. 

‘* Oh, come,”’ he said, making a fresh 
effort, ‘‘ if I’m prepared to marry you 
without insisting on this love business 
surely you can do the same? ”’ 

She shook her head resolutely. 

‘*T can’t, and if I could I wouldn’t.’’ 

Hackett bit his lip, and his mouth 
hardened. Opposition always angered 
him. He was not accustomed to it. 
Who was this girl, too—the daughter 
of a country clergyman, and without a 
penny to her name—that she _ should 
adopt such an attitude? The thing was 
intolerable. He would not stand it 
another moment. If she thought she 
could play with him—well, she was 
very much mistaken. He would show 
her that, too, before she was much older. 

“* Look here,’’ he said roughly, the 
suave note suddenly dropping out of his 
voice, ‘‘ I’ve asked you to marry me, 
and you’ve refused. When I ask for a 
reason, though, you talk some nonsense 
about not being in love with me. That’s 
absurd. You must have some other 
reason. What is it?’’ 

An expression of cold contempt met 
the enquiry. 

** I don’t think we need refer to that.”’ 

He brushed the suggestion aside. 

** Oh, yes, we will. If you’re going 
to be obstinate I'll have to find some 
other way of getting an answer out of 
you. I think I can find one, too.” 

Winnie drew herself up proudly. 


““You may try as much as you 
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please, Captain Hackett, but I shan’t 
tell you.”’ 

He looked at her narrowly, an angry 
light in his eyes. Then he took a step 
nearer. - 

‘** Do you care for somebody else? Is 
that it?’’ 

** You’ve no right to ask.”’ 

‘*Never mind about that. Just 
answer my question. I suppose you’re 
thinking of Greville Bingham? If so, 
the sooner you put him out of your head, 
the better. It will never come to any- 
thing. You can take my word for it.”’ 

‘*You’re wrong. I love Greville with 
all my heart, and he loves me!”’ 

She had not meant to say it, but 
Hackett’s sneering tone wrung the 
admission from her. 

‘* Oh, indeed,’’ he answered mock- 
ingly. ‘‘I fancy somebody else will 
have a word to say about that.” 

The implied threat in his voice alarmed 
her. 

“What do you mean?’”’ 
manded, paling a little. 

Hackett smiled with secret satis- 
faction. Evidently the shaft had gone 
home this time. 

‘* Wait and see,’’ he returned. ‘‘ If 
Bingham marries at all it certainly won’t 
be you. His father has other views for 
him. I know this for a fact.’’ 

Winnie’s face became suddenly white 
and drawn. Then a red flush burned in 
her cheek. 

‘* You coward,’’ she said, ‘‘ to taunt 
me !’”’ 

Hackett smiled evilly. He had dis- 
covered a way to wound her at last. 
The knowledge was very soothing to 
his self-esteem. It went far to restore 
this to its normal condition. 

**T may as well tell you,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that the General is so adverse 
to anything in the nature of an engage- 
ment between Greville and yourself that 
he has turned his son out of doors. 
What do you say to that piece of news?”’ 

‘** It’s not news to me at all.’’ 

Hackett looked up quickly. Here was 
something that puzzled him almost 
beyond words. 

‘* Eh?” he stammered. 
to you?” 


she de- 


‘* Not news 


















se No.”’ 
** How on earth did you know it, 
then? Greville has only just left the 
Court.’’ 

Despite her heavy heart, Hackett’s 
crest-fallen appearance made Winnie 
smile. 

*““Yes, he has gone to London. 
I’ve been to the station and seen him 
off. That’s how I know.” 

Hackett caught at his breath, com- 
pletely taken by surprise. Before he 
could speak, however, the door openea 
and Mrs. Marchmont entered the room. 
For a moment or two she stood looking 
enquiringly from one to the other. 
Then she found her voice. 

** Well,’’ she said nervously. ‘‘ And 
what have you two got to tell me? 
I hope, James, you have good news? 
Am I to congratulate you? ’’ 

Hackett shrugged his shouldérs. 

‘** That depends how you look ‘at it. 
I’ve just asked your daughter to marry 
me, and she has refused.”’ 

A glance of mingled an- 
noyance and surprise passed 


across Mrs. Marchmont’s 
face. 

‘* What!’ she exclaimed. 
‘** Winnie has refused you? 
Impossible ! I'll never 
believe it.’’ 

‘*Then you'll have to,’’ was the 
sullen response. 

Mrs. Marchmont turned to _ her 
daughter. 


‘You ungratefuJ, wicked girl! ’’ she 
burst out angrily. ‘‘ Tell James at once 
that he has misunderstood you.”’ 

Winnie shook her head. 

‘*Captain Hackett understands me 
perfectly well. I can never marry him. 
Please don’t talk about it any more, 
mother.”’ 

Mrs. Marchmont’s face grew dark. 

‘“*But I will talk about it,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘ You must be out of your 
senses, Winifred, to say such things! 
Not marry James, indeed! And why 
not, pray? What’s the meaning of it? 
Come, I insist upon an answer.’’ 

** She seems to have some ridiculous 
idea in her head about Greville Bing- 
ham,’’ observed Hackett. 
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Mrs. Marchmont laughed scornfully. 
** Oh, indeed! Well, I'll soon make 
her get rid of that. Just wait till I’ve 
spoken to my husband.”’ 

Winnie looked up at the remark. 

‘* Yes, wait!’’ she cried. ‘‘ That’s 
all I want. If only papa were here now 
you wouldn’t say such things to me! ”’ 

Then the tears which she had so long 
held in check found their outlet, and with 
her hands before her face she ran 
swiftly from the room. 

























































WHEN HACKETT READ THE TELEGRAM HE 
UTTERED AN EXCLAMATION OF SURPRISE. 


As soon as they were alone Mrs. 
Marchmont glanced apprehensively at 
Hackett. He, however, turned away 
his head. A heavy silence settled down 
between them. For a minute or two 
no word was spoken. Then Hackett 
looked up, a sullen frown spreading 
across his face once more. 


‘*Well, can’t you speak?” he 
demanded in a tone of suppressed 
irritation, 
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Mrs. Marchmont sighed faintly. 

**My dear James, I’m very sorry,”’ 
she said nervously, ‘‘ but zs 

He turned on her angrily. 

‘* What’s the good of being sorry? 
It’s too late for that now. It won’t 
mend matters. Look here, you’ve got 
to talk Winnie over. She must accept 
me. i’ve made up my mind about 
that. If she doesn’t, I’1I——’’ 

A look of dismay came into Mrs. 
Marchmont’s eyes. . 

‘‘If she remains headstrong and 
obstinate what will you do? ”’ 

‘** You'll see,’’ was the grim response. 
‘* And sooner than you think, too!”’ 

The words made Mrs. Marchmont 
shiver a little. She understood what lay 
behind them. 

** Ti—ID'll speak to my husband if 
you'll only be patient.”’ 

Hackett laughed savagely. 

** And much good that will do! No, 
I’ve béen patient too long. Well, I’ve 
had enough of it. I'll try something 
else now. Just understand me, if the 
Rector doesn’t persuade Winnie to 
accept me without any more nonsense, 
I’ll go to him myself and open his eyes 
about—well—about a _ certain little 
matter. You know what I mean, eh?’’ 

Mrs. Marchmont’s face paled, and a 
note of ‘alarm came into her voice. 

*“You wouldn’t tell him _ that, 
James!” she cried eagerly. 

**Wouldn’t 1? Just you wait and 
see! ”’ 

Then, before she could stop him, he 
got up from his chair and opened the 
door. As he reached the threshold he 
paused for a moment and looked back. 

‘* I'll come and see you again this day 
week. At the end of that period Winnie 
must be definitely engaged to me.’’ 

** And if I can’t manage it? ’’ 

Hackett turned on his jheel, and an 
ugly smile passed across his: face. 

‘* Then in that case, my dear Mrs. 
Marchmont, I shall feel it my painful 
duty to acquaint the Rector of the 
existence of a little financial matter 





between us. I remember it if you don’t. . 


The amount involved is £2,000.”’ 
Mrs. Marchmont sank on her knees 
and held out her hands imploringly. 


‘‘ Pll pay it back, James. 
must give me time. ’”’ 

A grim laugh met the assurance. 

‘*Certainly, I'll give you a_ week. 
Make the most of it.”’ 


But you 


CHAPTER XI. 


An UNSUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW. 


On leaving the Rectory, Hackett re- 
turned at once to Melcombe Court, his 
mind filled with resentment and wonder. 
He was so unused to the non-success of 
his plans that for the moment he could 
scarcely realise what had happened. As, 
however, this gradually became clear to 
him his anger knew no bounds. Most 
of it was centred against Winnie and 
her mother ; but he also*felt that Greville 
was largely responsible for the wound 
that his vanity had just sustained. 

‘*T’ll be even with him yet!’’ he 
muttered furiously. ‘‘ If Greville Bing- 
ham thinks he can get the better of me 
he’s making a big mistake.’’ 

It was in this frame of mind that he 
entered the house and went straight to 
the library. As he opened the door, the 
General looked up interrogatively. 

‘* Well? ’’ he said. ‘* So you’re back 
again. I hope you’ve good news?”’ 

The question was received with an un- 
pleasant laugh. 

** It isn’t ‘ well’ at all. 
about as bad as it can be.’’ 
The General raised his eyebrows. 

‘* What do you mean? Haven’t you 
seen the girl, then? ’”’ 

‘* Oh, I’ve seen her right enough.”’ 

‘* And she has refused you? Is that 
what you have to tell me?”’ 

** That’s it.”’ 

A look of mingled amazement and in- 
credulity met the reply. 

‘* Preposterous ! My dear fellow, you 
can’t have understood her.’’. 

**Oh yes 1 did. I understood her 
well enough. Too well! There was no 
chance of doing anything else. She 
didn’t mince her words, I assure you.”’ 

‘“*Tut, tut! That’s only modesty. 


In fact, it’s 


Go and ask her again.’”’ 


The suggestion was received with a 
heavy scowl. 
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** Thanks. 
first, though.”’ 

‘* But what about the girl’s mother? ”’ 
went on the General in a tone of per- 
plexity. ‘‘ Surely she supported you? 
Why, we talked it over together only a 
couple of days ago, and she gave me to 
understand that there would be no diffi- 


I think I’ll wait a bit 


culty.*’ 
‘*Mrs. Marchmont did what she 
could, but it wasn't any use. Winnie 


’ 


has made up her mind not to marry me.’ 

‘* Then she’s off her head,’”’ returned 
the General with decision. ‘‘ Under the 
circumstances accordingly, you can con- 
gratulate yourself on being well out of 
it. I presume, though, that she ad- 
vanced some reason for her—er—extra- 
ordinary behaviour? ”’ 

Hackett scowled at the thought to 
which the question gave rise. 

‘Yes, I’ve to thank Greville for that. 
It’s he who’s responsible. I must say 
I think you ought to have seen that he 
didn’t raise an obstacle.”’ 

The other bit his lip. 

‘* 1 do not wish to hear his name,’’ he 
observed coldly. 

Hackett nodded meaningly. 

‘Quite so. I only mentioned it, 
though, because Winnie Marchmont has 
an idea that she is in love with him, 
and “eg 

‘‘That’s enough,’’ interrupted the 
General sharply. ‘‘ I decline to discuss 
the matter any more."’ 

Something in his tone made all 
Hackett’s smouldering resentment burst 
forth anew. 

** That’s all very well,’’ he returned 
sulkily. ‘*‘ You ought to have found it 
out before, though.’’ 

‘** Before what, pray?’’ 

‘* Before getting me here on _ this 
fool’s errand, of course. You’ve not 
treated me properly. Far fromit. Be- 
sides, you seem to forget that I'd a right 
to expect you to back me up in this 
business.”’ 

The General raised his brows again. 

“* How was I to do that? ”’ 

** By seeing that Greville didn’t inter- 
fere. It was part of the bargain 
between us. If I helped you, you were 
to help me, Well, now, from what | 
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can see of it, I’ve simply thrown my 
money away. I tell you plainly, I don’t 
care about this sort of thing. And I’m 
not going to stand it, either.”’ 

The General’s face flushed. With an 
effort, however, he succeeded in keeping 
his temper. 

‘* You needn’t be alarmed,’’ he said 
cuttingly. ‘‘ You shall be repaid for 
your advance. My lawyers shall send 
you a cheque to-morrow.”’ 

Hackett shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* I’m in no hurry,’’ he muttered. 

** But I am, Captain Hackett. After 
your delicate reminder, I decline to per- 
mit myself to remain in your debt 
another moment.”’ 

‘** As you please.”’ 

An uncomfortable silence ensued. 
Suddenly, however, the General broke it. 

‘*] was forgetting,’’ he said stiffly, 
turning to the papers on his desk, ‘* but 
a telegram came for you just now while 
you were out. Here it is.”’ ” 

Hackett took the envelope held to- 
wards him and opened it mechanically. 
As he glanced at the contents, however, 
his face changed, and he uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

‘** This is from the War Office. 
recalling me to the regiment. 
have to leave England at once.’ 

The General looked up quickly. 

‘** Eh, what’s that? Leave England? 
Why ?”’ 

‘Yes. There’s a prospect of a row 
in India, I believe. Nothing likely to 
be serious, though. Still, it’s a con- 
founded nuisance. I wonder if I can get 
out of it? Any way, I'll have a good 
try.” 

The General looked at him coldly, and 
an expression of contempt passed 
across his face. 

‘* When I was a young officer that is 


It is 
I shall 


, 


not the way in which I should have 
regarded a chance of seeing active 
service.”’ 


Hackett shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** Things have changed since then." 

** Obviously.”” 

‘** What I mean is, it’s very doubtful 
if the present scare will come to any- 
thing.”’ 

** Then why are you recalled? ”’ 
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‘* Because the regiment is_ short- 
handed just now. I had a letter by the 
last mail, telling me that several of our 
fellows were on the sick list. In fact, I 
was granted special leave to come home, 
and on the understanding that it might 
be cancelled at any moment.”’ 

‘* H’m, when will you have to sail? ”’ 

‘* By the next boat. That means 
starting on Friday. I must go up to 
town this afternoon to arrange matters. 
Under the circumstances it’s—er—just 
as well, perhaps.’’ 

The other made no reply. He was 
thinking, though, that his guest’s 
absence would automatically relieve a 
situation that was fast threatening to 
become very strained. Indeed, the 
sooner Hackett was out of the house the 
better he would be pleased. 

** Very well,’’ he said at last, his mind 
reverting to the previous matter they 
had been discussing, ‘‘ you shall hear 
from my lawyers to-morrow.”’ 

Hackett laughed unpleasantly. 

** Thanks, I shall be glad todo so.. A 
bargain’s a bargain, even though some 
people seem to forget it when it suits 
them.”’ 

An angry glare met the remark. 

‘* What do you mean, sir? ”’ 

** I mean that I made you the loan on 
certain terms, and that you have not 
kept to them.”’ 

The General’s fingers twitched. It 
was only by a violent effort that he kept 
his self-control. 

** As I said just now, I decline to dis- 
cuss the matter with you,’’ he said 
shortly. ‘‘ Pray understand me.”’ 

An evil smile lit up Hackett’s face. 
He had discovered a way of making at 
least one member of the household suffer 
for the blow which his own vanity had 
sustained. The knowledge exercised a 
soothing effect. It almost made him 
forget his own grievances. 

‘** If it’s not troubling you, I should 
like the dog-cart to take me to the 
station in half an hour,’’ he said suavely. 

The General touched the bell. 

** You can have it in five minutes.”’ 

Hackett bit his lip. After all, he was 
not getting the best of the interview. 
Still, his turn would come presently. 
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For the present he could afford to wait. 
He knew that the General, despite his 
assumed indifference, would be hard put 
to it to raise the money that had been 
advanced him. _In all probability the 
task would strain his resources to the 
utmost. Well, he would not let him off 
a single halfpenny. He was not going 
to be snubbed with impunity by a purse- 
proud old man like this. Not he! 

It was the last he saw of his host, for 
when, half an hour later, the dog-cart 
came round to the door, the General had 
shut himself up in his own room. 
Accordingly, he left the house without a 
word. It was just as well he did so, too, 
as by this.time the General’s anger had 
reached boiling-point. 

‘‘The infernal young puppy!’ he 
exclaimed fiercely, going to the window 
as the trap bearing Hackett to the 
station disappeared down the avenue. 
‘*T wish I had the fellow in a regi- 
ment under my command! ”’ 

Then with a heavy frown he turned 
away and took up a bundle of accounts 
lying on the desk beside him. Obviously, 
they were not pleasant reading, for his 
brow contracted as he went over their 
contents. 

‘* The total is larger than I thought,”’ 
he muttered after an hour’s examination 
of the columns of figures before him. 
** It will put me in the devil of a hole to 
raise even half the amount. What on 
earth is to be done? Get an overdraft, 
I suppose. Easier said than done, 
though.”’ 

He leaned his head on his hand and 
stared gloomily at the opposite wall. 
As he did so, his eye fell on a large 
framed photograph standing against the 
top of the desk. It was of Greville, 
taken in uniform, and had been a birth- 
day present to him. For a moment his 
glance softened ; then it hardened again, 
and, opening a drawer, he hastily thrust 
the portrait among a pile of papers. 

As he did so, the butler entered the 
room with a cup of tea. 

‘* I beg your pardon, sir,’’ he said 
deferentially, ‘‘ but when is Mr. Greville 
coming back? ”’ 

“e Never.’’ 
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A look of surprise 
Barrett’s honest face. 

** Never? ’’ he gasped. 

‘* That’s what I said,’’ snapped the 


spread across 


General. ‘*Don’t you understand 
English? If not, it’s high time you 
did.” 

Barrett’s look of bewilderment in- 


creased, and he stared doubtfully at his 
master. 

‘* But surely, sir, Mr. Greville 

The General turned on him fiercely. 

‘* Hold your tongue! And don’t men- 
tion that name again. Tell the other 
servants, too, that anybody who does so 
will have a month’s notice. That will 
do. Leave the room.’’ . 

Fearing a still more vehement out- 
burst, the butler withdrew hastily. Five 
minutes later, over a glass of port in his 
own pantry, he confided to Parker, the 
coachman, who had just come up to the 
house for orders, his views on the situ- 
ation. 

‘* Take my word for it, something is 
up,”’ he declared oracularly. ‘‘ I'd like 
to know what it all means.”’ 

‘* Rum goings-on, Mr. Barrett, I must 
say,’’ returned the other, nodding his 
head in agreement. ‘‘ The trap has 
been to the station three times’ since 
twelve o’clock this morning. First of 
all with Mr. Greville; then with Mr. 
Burton and his daughter ; and now with 
this young sprig, Captain Hackett.”’ 

** Good riddance of bad rubbish so far 
as he’s concerned,’’ commented Barrett. 

The coachman. held his glass up 
against the light, and examined its con- 
tents with a professional air. 

‘* Quite so. I’m in no hurry to see 
him here again, I can tell you. He went 
off in a rare old temper, too. Any- 
way, William, who drove him to the 
station, says he couldn’t get a civil word 
out of him. It’s a licker to me what 
Mr. Greville asked him down here for at 
all. A nasty, sneering, ill-tempered 
sort of chap if ever there was one! ”’ 

‘* Very different from Mr. Greville,”’ 
observed a housemaid, who, uninvited, 
had entered the pantry and was listening 
to the discussion with keen interest. 

Barrett stared at her loftily. 

‘That will do, young woman,” he 
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said. ‘‘ When Mr. Parker and I want 
your opinion we'll ask for it. Until 
then, less talk, if you please.”’ 

The housemaid tossed her head and 
retreated to the kitchen. She would 
have liked to have questioned the 
butler’s authority, but she felt a little 
diffident about doing so. Below stairs 
Barrett ruled as autocratically as his 
master did in the other portions of the 
house. 

The General’s interview with his soli- 
citor took place the next morning. 
When it was over he had a second one 
with his bank manager. In the course 
of each he found himself compelled to 
hear certain details respecting his finan- 
cial position that caused him consider- 
able uneasiness. He tried hard not to 
show this, but he could not coriceal the 
fact from the sharp eyes of the two 
business men who were watching him 
closely. 

** From what I can see of it,’’ he said 
at last, ‘‘ I can’t raise this money with- 


out incurring a heavy loss. It means 
parting with securities, eh? ”’ 
“‘ That, unfortunately, is the posi- 


tion.”’ 

The General turned to his solicitor. 

““Can’t you suggest anything?’’ he 
demanded irritably. ‘‘ Otherwise, it’s 
no good my consulting you.”’ 

Mr. Puggitt rubbed his fat hands. An 
idea for doing a little remunerative busi- 
ness had just occurred to him. He felt 
rather nervous, however, about men- 
tioning it to so irascible a client as this 
one. 

** Well, sir, you might let the Court. 
If so, I could possibly finda tenant. It’s 
a beautiful place, and—er rs 

The General interrupted him with an 
angry gesture. 

** Don’t talk nonsense! I’d rather 
shut the house up altogether than per- 
mit anybody else to live there. You 
ought to know that, too. Now, what 
do you say, Mr. Brown? ’”’ 





The bank-manager polished his 
glasses in a meditative fashion. He 
would much rather not have been 


appealed to, but there was no help for it. 
“Well, something will have to be 
done,”’ he said nervously. 
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be done. I know that much for myself. 
The thing is, what will have to be 
done? ”’ 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Puggitt ex- 
changed glances. 

‘‘ Er—if 1 might suggest,’’ observed 
the former after a pause, ‘‘ it wouldn’t 
be a bad plan if you did close the Court 
temporarily. The house is both large 
and expensive, and during Captain 
Bingham’s absence you won’t—,——”’ 

The General brought his hand down 
sharply on the table. 

‘* That will do,’’ he said in an omin- 
ous voice. ‘I'll think it over. Good 
morning.”’ 

As he spoke he got up and walked out 
of the room, leaving its two: occupants 
staring at one another in open mouthed 
surprise. 

‘** What on earth is the matter with 
our friend this morning ? ’’ demanded the 
solicitor. 

Mr. Brown pursed up his lips. 

‘** T can’t understand it at all. When 
I mentioned his son’s name a_ few 
minutes ago he nearly jumped down my 
throat.’’ 

‘*H’m, do you think they’ve fallen 
out about anything? ”’ 

‘I shouldn’t. be surprised. The 
General’s temper is enough to upset any- 
one at times. Now I come to think of 
it, too, somebody was telling me only 
this morning that young Mr. Greville 
left for London yesterday afternoon at 
a moment’s notice. Looks odd, eh? ”’ 

The solicitor assumed a thoughtful 
appearance. 

‘* Well, Mr. Brown, if that’s the case 
you can depend upon it there’s some- 
thing up. A sad pity, too. Captain 
Greville is as nice a young fellow as one 
would meet in a day’s march.”’ 

‘* Every inch a soldier, I always say.”’ 

** Exactly. That just hits it off.” 

While the two men of business were 
discussing their client and his affairs, 
General Bingham walked slowly home. 
With each step he took the cloud on his 
face grew darker. What he had heard 
that morning respecting the state of his 
finances was even worse than he had 
anticipated. He was heavily overdrawn 


’ 
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‘* Of course, something will have to 


at the bank; certain shares which, and 
against the manager’s advice, he had 
purchased were proving worthless; and 
half a dozen other investments seemed 
likely to take the same course. And 
now on top of all this he had to find a 
large sum of money almost immediately. 
It would be forthcoming, but, as his 
solicitor explained, only at a consider- 
able personal sacrifice. 

‘* Puggitt talks of retrenchment,’’ he 
muttered angrily. ‘‘ The man’s a born 
fool! ”’ 

Still, when he reached home he had 
the satisfaction of writing a couple of 
letters and enclosing a cheque in each. 
One was to Mr. Burton, and the other to 
Hackett. The sending of these mis- 
sives seemed to relieve his feelings a 
little, for he smiled grimly as he dropped 
them into the post-box. 

‘* There, I fancy that will let these 
fellows know what I think of them! ”’ 
he murmured. ‘I haven’t minced my 
words.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
LETTERS FOR GREVILLE. 


Greville’s first action on reaching 
London was, after securing rooms at a 
quiet hotel, to write a long letter to 
Winnie. He had much to tell her, for 
their interview at the station had been 
necessarily brief. Beginning with a 
detailed account of the unfortunate 
attitude taken up by his father with 
respect to their engagement, he went on 
to describe his own plans for the future. 
It would now, he explained, be more 
than ever necessary for him to get 
transferred to a cheaper regiment. 
Apart from ensuring freedom from 
Hackett’s society, such a step would 
enable him to live on his pay; and now 
that his allowance had been stopped 
it was imperative that he should do this. 
What-he particularly wished was to get 
appointed to a Native corps, as the 
prospects there were much better than 
elsewhere. He had a little interest, he 


continued, and accordingly he might 
even hope to obtain a staff billet before 
very long. This would mean a way out 





of all his difficulties, since such posts 
carried with them substantial allow- 
ances and emoluments, and thus made 
marriage quite possible. Still, he felt 
compelled to add, he could not in 
honour continue to hold Winnie to her 
engagement. If, in view of the altered 
circumstances now confronting him, 
Winnie decided to change her mind, 
she must do so. He would not attempt 
to put any pressure upon her. 

‘* Your happiness is all I want,"’ he 
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felt a little happier. Still, until the 
answer arrived he was in a fever of 
anxiety and unable to settle down to 
anything. He stopped indoors all day, 
watching every post and going down 
to the office to enquire each time it 
arrived. Two whole days passed, 
however, without bringing him anything 
bearing the Kingsford post-mark. 
Then, late in the afternoon of the 
third day, just when he had begun to 
feel he could stand the suspense no 





‘- you’RE THE VERY MAN I'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR,” 


wrote in conclusion. ‘‘ At present I’m 
only a junicr captain, with no particular 
prospects and nothing beyond my pay. 
Accordingly I do not think it fair to ask 
the best and dearest girl in all the world 
to wait for me until the luck turns. 
But whatever you decide about it, all 
my heart, and all my thoughts, and all 
my love will be yours. I shall never 
change.”’ 

When he had sent the letter off. he 





longer, a thick envelope was placed in 
his hand. 

As he glanced at the Kingsford post- 
mark on the back his heart leapt. 
Suddenly, however, it sank again, for 
he saw that the handwriting was not 
Winnie’s. The envelope also puzzled 
him, for he could feel that it contained 
two enclosures. The first one that he 
drew out was his own letter, unopened. 
For a moment he stared at it stupified, 
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wondering what it meant. Then he 
perceived that a note from Mrs. March- 
mont ‘accompanied it. 

With knitted brows he read the few 
lines of her communication :— _. 
‘**] return your letter to Winifred, as, 


after what has happened, I cannot 
permit you to correspond with my 
daughter. I am sorry to have to say 


this, but, in view of all the circum- 
stances, you yourself must admit that 
such a course on your part would be 
most improper. Believe me, in taking 
up this attitude, I am acting entirely 
in Winifred’s interests.” 

lor a moment or two Greville stared 
at the paper in blank amazement. 
Then he sprang up and crumpled the 
sheet into a ball. 

‘*T don’t believe anything of the 
sort,’’ he exclaimed hotly. ‘It’s all 
part of the scheme to keep Winnie from 
me !’”’ 

Then his lip stiffened, and a look 
that was sometimes his father’s came 
into his face. 

‘* But nothing shall do that,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘unless Winnie herself 
decides otherwise.”’ 

He sat down with knitted brows 
staring at the letter which Mrs. March- 
mont had returned. Suddenly his face 
lightened. Winnie should have his 
letter after all. He had only to write 
to her father, and enclose it with a 
frank explanation of what had occurred 
since they last met. The Rector was on 
his side, he knew; and Winnie’s happi- 
ness was very dear to him. 

‘*He won’t let Hackett marry her, 
whatever Mrs. Marchmont says,’’ he 
told himself triumphantly. ‘‘ He knows 
as well as I do that she can’t stand the 
fellow. As if the dear girl could be 
expected to!’”’ 

The letter to Mr. Marchmont proved 
a difficult one to write, for in it he had 
first of all to give his reasons for not 
communicating with Winnie direct. 
However, the task was completed at 
last, and he went to bed that night in 
a less troubled frame of mind than he 
had experienced for the last three days. 

The much desired answer came almost 
sooner than he had thought possible. 
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The next evening, indeed, there were 
two letters for him by the same post. 
When he saw that one was written by 
Winnie, and the other by her father, 
Greville’s spirits rose to something like 
their old pitch. The first that he read 
was from the Rector. It was short, 
but the contents pleased him, for they 
assured him of Mr. Marchmont’s good 
wishes. 

“TIT am glad you took me _ into 
your confidence,’’ he wrote, “‘ although 
I have long had an inkling of what was 
going on between my little girl and 
yourself. I do not return home until 
the end of the week, but I have written 
to Winnie and forwarded her your 
letter. She will receive it all right this 
time. You shall hear from me again 
after I have had a talk with her. 
Between us I daresay we shall overcome 
the present objections which General 
Bingham and my wife are raising. 
In the meantime keep up your heart and 
hope for the best. Remember, things 
often look black when the clouds are 
really lifting.”’ 

With a sigh of satisfaction Greville 
replaced the letter in its envelope. Then 
he opened the one from Winnie. She 
had written at some length, he saw, 
for there several closely filled pages. 
The news they contained proved a little 
disturbing, and he had to read it through 
twice before he fully grasped what it 
meant. 

‘**] think it is only your dear letter,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ that has prevented me 
breaking down entirely. Papa sent it 
on to me last night. Until then I had 
been wondering why you hadn't 
written. It almost looked as though 
you didn’t care for me any longer! *’ 

**Oh, Winnie,’’ he cried reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ how could you dare to think 
that! ’’ 

Then he turned the page and went 
on reading : 

‘As to your suggestion that our 
engagement should be broken off, I 
won’t hear of it for a single moment. 
I know what prompted you to make it— 
and I honour you for doing so—but I 
don’t want to be released. I have 
pledged my word, and I mean to keep 
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it no matter what happens. You have 
every bit of love that I possess, and | 
want all that you can give me in return. 
What I feel about this trouble is that 
it anly binds us closer together. You 
are part of my life, Greville. In fact, 
you are all of it.”’ 

His lips pressed the paper gently. It 
was sacred to him now. Winnie’s hands 
had touched it. 

‘** Darling!’’ he murmured. 
you are all my life, too! ”’ 

Then he took up the next page. There 
were some blots on it that looked sus- 
piciously like tears. His heart began 
to beat as he saw them. 

‘“*] have had a terrible time since 
you left. That afternoon Captain 
Hackett came to the house and asked 
me to marry him. I needn’t tell you 
what I said. When he went away 
mother tried to persuade me to break 
my word to you and promise to be his 
wife. She was so earnest about it that 
I felt sure there must be some special 
reason. At last she told me what it was. 
Oh, Greville, what do you think has 
happened? I can hardly tell even you, 
dear, but Captain Hackett lent mother 
some money on condition that she would 
do everything she could to make me 
marry him! The moncy has all been 
lost in a speculation; and now Captain 
Hackett has written to say he must be 
repaid. It’s nearly £2,000. Of course, 
papa doesn’t know anything about this 
yet, and he won’t do so until he comes 
home next week. The whole thing is 
utterly horrible. Mother has forbidden 
me to write to papa, but he will have to 
be told. You can’t think how miserable 
Iam! If only you were here to comfort 
me. I want you so much! ”’ 

Greville knit his brows afresh and 
stared at the letter in dismay. The 
news was as surprising as it was 
unpleasant. Hackett again! Was there 
no end to his unscrupulousness? It 
appeared that he had enmeshed Mrs. 
Marchmont as well as the General. 
By dangling his horrible money before 
Winnie’s mother he had contrived to get 
her into his clutches and to enlist her 
aid for his nefarious schemes. He had 
played his cards in just the right 


** And 
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manner and taken full advantage of 
Mrs. Marchmont’s well-known weakness. 
This, then, was the explanation of the 
confidential talks between them during 
the last fortnight. And to think that 
Winnie was the stake at which he was 
aiming all the time! The very idea 
made his blood boil. 

‘* The low coward! ’’ he cried, clench- 
ing his fists instinctively. 

Then another chill thought struck 
him. How would the Rector raise the 
money to meet the loan? He was a poor 
man, as Greville knew, but he would 
not rest until it had been paid off to the 
uttermost farthing. That much was 
certain. Accordingly a tremendous 
sacrifice would be entailed. 

** If I could only help,”* he murmured, 
thinking ruefully of the crisis in his own 
financial position. 

But no way suggested itself. There 
was nothing to do, accordingly, except 
to write to the Rector and at the same 
time enclose a letter for Winnie. He 
did this without delay, for he felt that 
they would both be anxious to hear from 
him. 

As soon as the letters were despatched 
his mind became a little easier. He was 
still sure of Winnie’s love, and her 
father was also on his side. After all, 
he had much for which to be thankful, 
and, bad as they were, things certainly 
might be worse. Just now the luck was 
against him, perhaps; still, it would 
turn presently. He could hug that com- 
forting thought to himself at any rate. 

With his customary optimism thus 
regained, Greville decided to leave the 
rather dreary hotel for a few hours and 
visit his club. He had scarcely moved 
out of doors during the three days he 
had been in London, and he felt a 
strong desire to see some fresh faces. 
At the Service club in Pall Mall, of 
which he was a member, he would be 
certain to come across some old friends. 
Accordingly he resolved to dine and 
spend the evening there. 

His anticipations proved correct, for 
scarcely had he entered the big smoking- 
room, and glanced at the members 
sitting there, when he heard himself 
hailed by a familiar voice, 
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** Hullo, Bingham, and what are you 
doing in town at this time of year? 
Come up to get your hair cut, or what?’”’ 

Greville turned round in surprise and 
saw a sunburned soldierly-looking man 
coming towards him with outstretched 
hand. 

** My dear Harbord,’’ he exclaimed, 
recognising in the speaker a great friend 
of his, a brother officer who held a staff 
appointment, ‘‘I’m delighted to see 
you. Let’s dine together.’’ 

Major Harbord nodded and drew up 
a chair. 

‘** By all means. I was going to 
suggest it myself. You’re the very man 
I’ve been looking for. Only this after- 
noon I telegraphed here on the chance 
of finding you.” 

Greville laughed. 

“* Flatterer ! Why 
craving for my society? 
without it long enough.”’ 

The other smiled and took a news- 
paper from his pocket. 

‘* Seen the evening papers yet? No, 
I thought not. Well, that comes of 
hiding yourself away in the country. 
It prevents you hearing the news.’’ 

Greville began to feel interested. 
friend’s. manner seemed 
something important. 

** What has happened, then? ’’ 

** Gently, my young friend. 
good time.’’ 

Greville made another attempt. 

““You’re at the War Office now, 
aren’t you? ’”’ 

**Yes. When the authorities found 
my remarkable talents were being 
wasted in India they gave me a billet 
here. There’s a great demand for 
people with brilliant intellects.” 

‘** Does that mean there’s a vacancy 
for me somewhere? ”’ enquired Greville, 
trying hard to restrain his impatience. 
A staff appointment! It seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

Harbord’s eyes twinkled. 

**You’re getting warmer,’’ he re- 
turned, ‘‘although you haven’t quite 
guessed it even .yet. I’d better ex- 


this sudden 
You’ve done 


His 
to promise 


All in 


plain,’’ he added, suddenly dropping his 
chaffing manner and becoming serious. 
‘** Just give me your best attention for a 
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moment. How would a staff billet on 
active service suit you? Don’t answer 
too soon. Take your time.”’ 


Greville caught sharply at his breath, 
wondering if he were in a dream. 


** Active service!’’ he echoed. ‘‘-A 
staff billet! Do you mean it?’”’ 

‘*‘ Certainly. What do you say? Are 
you on? ”’ 


He looked at him undecidedly. 

** You’re not joking? ”’ 

Harbord shook his head. 

‘* Devil a bit of it. This is the posi- 
tion. For some time past matters have 
been getting rather serious in the Su- 
dan, among the hills beyond Khartoum. 
A Dervish chief called Ali-Ben-Yussuf, 
who gave our fellows a lot of trouble 
there ten years ago, has been at his old 
games once more. The other week he 
swooped down on the outposts, with a 
gang of his cut-throat ruffians, burned a 
couple of friendly villages, and carried 
off everything of value he could !ay his 
thieving hands on. Naturally, the Gov- 
ernment regard this as a bit too thick, 
and so———”’ 

The blood began 
Greville’s pulses. 

‘* And so there’s to be a punitive ex- 
pedition? ’’ he interrupted. 

‘** Precisely. Well, although the War 
Office have a high opinion of your mili- 
tary genius they’re not quite prepared to 
give you command of the entire force. 


to leap through 


At least, I understand that’s not the 
present idea. Later on, perhaps, we 
shall———_”” 


The last vestige of Greville’s ° self- 
restraint suddenly gave way. He could 
stand the uncertainty no longer. 

‘* For heaven’s sake, Harbord, tell 
me what the job is that I’m offered? ”’ 
he burst out impetuously. 

The other looked at him in surprise. 
Then he saw from his expression that the 
time had come to stop joking. 

** Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘ Sir John 
Merrick, who is to command the troops, 
has applied for a signalling officer. The 
application came to my department, and 
my chief asked me in confidence if I 
could recommend anybody. I mentioned 
you. Your records were looked up, and 
a cable was sent to Colonel Briscoe in 
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India, asking him if he would support 
my humble recommendation. He replied 
in such flattering terms that the matter 
was practically fixed up then and there. 
All we’ve been waiting for is to com- 
municate with you. Now, my dear 
chap, what do you say? ’’ 

Greville was silent for a moment. A 
lump seemed to rise in his throat, making 
it impossible for him to speak the words 
of gratitude that lingered there. Here 
was the very opportunity for which he 
had been looking ever since he was first 
gazetted. A staff appointment on active 
service! It was the dream of his life. 

** You’re a brick, Harbord,’’ he ex- 
claimed impulsively. 

Major Harbord laughed. 

** That’s all right, then, my dear chap. 
Of course, I did what I could for one 
of the old regiment. Anybody else in 
my place would have. You must 
thank Briscoe, though, not me. There 
were dozens of applications to be con- 
sidered, and without his support you’d 
have been left on the mat.’’ 

Greville shook his head. 

‘It was very kind of Brissy, but I feel 
I owe you more than him. I can never 
thank you enough, old chap. You men- 
tioned me to General Merrick, when you 
might have submitted a dozen other 
names.’” 

Harbord shrugged his shoulders. He 
had acted purely in the interests of 
friendship, and hated being thanked. 

** Not likely,’’ he declared. ‘‘ And 
now,”’ he added, rising, ‘‘ let’s go and 
feed. I'll give you the details at 
dinner.”’ 

Greville was almost too excited to eat 
anything. All the time his brain was 
occupied with the cheering thought that 
his luck had turned at last. He must 
write to Winnie without delay, and tell 
her the glorious news. If he did well— 
and he registered a mental vow that he 
would let no opportunity slip—the forth- 
coming campaign might bring him pro- 
motion. It had happened to others. 
Why not to him as well, then? In 
imagination he already saw himself 
winning a mention in despatches, and 
perhaps brevet rank also. Active ser- 
vice, especially on the staff, was the 
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quickest road to advancement that 
existed. He knew of a dozen cases 


where this had happened. 

Over the meal he pressed for full par- 
ticulars respecting the arrangements for 
the impending campaign. They were 
promptly supplied, and a couple of hours 
passed in their discussion. He would 
have to sail, Harbord told him, almost 
immediately, as General Merrick was 
leaving England by the next steamer. 
This would start at the end of the week. 
Consequently, there was no time to lose. 

** So you'll have your work cut out 
to get your kit together. It only gives 
you three clear days to do it in. To- 
morrow morning you must come down 
to the War Office to report yourself and 
get final instructions.”’ 

‘* I’m ready to start to-night if neces- 
sary.”” 

** I’ve no doubt you are,’’ laughed the 
other, ‘‘ but there are a few formalities 
to be gone through first. You haven’t 
seen your Chief yet, you know.”’ 

Greville’s face fell. 

‘* Perhaps Sir John won’t approve of 
re. There must be lots of fellows far 
better qualified than I am.”’ 

The suggestion was promptly brushed 
aside. 

** Not a bit of it. Sir John will jump 
at you. Besides, you’ve every qualifi- 
cation. You’ve been regimental- adju- 
tant, acting aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, 
and signalling igstructor for the last 
three years. And in addition to all this 
you’ve passed through the Staff College 
with flying colours, If you’re not quali- 
fied, I’d jolly well like to know who is! 
I admire modesty, but, believe me, it’s 
a mistake when carried to an excess.”’ 

Greville smiled at his friend’s char- 
acteristic disclaimer. 

“You overwhelm me. _ Still, there 
must have been plenty of fellows after 
the billet.” 

The other held up his hands in mock 
consernation and laughed reminiscently. 

‘* Shoals of ’em simply! Ever since 
the news leaked out that General Merrick 
was choosing his staff we’ve been be- 
sieged with applicants. There’s a regu- 
lar queue of fellows lining up outside 
his room all day long, clamouring for 
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employment. They’ll take anything 
they can get, from second-in-command 
down to a job with the camel boys. 
Merrick asked one chap what he knew 
about camels, and he said he’d just been 
for a ride on one at the Zoo.”’ 

‘** Well, I’m not surprised that every- 
body wants to go. I do, myself.’’ 

‘** And you’re going, my boy. Don’t 
you make any mistake about that. By 
the way, I forgot to mention it, but 
‘there was one of our fellows came to 
interview me on the subject.” 

Greville looked up with interest. 

‘**One of our fellows? Who was 
that ? ”’ 

‘*A chap called Hackett,’’ was the 
careless response. ‘‘He joined the 
regiment after I left. Do you know 
him?” 

son, 
“To.” 

Harbord raised his eyebrows enquir- 
ingly. 

** And I gather you don’t think much 


returned Greville shortly. 
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of kim? Well, between ourselves, my 
opinion is the same.”’ 

‘** Is he going out with the troops? ”’ 

‘*Not much! Merrick sized him up 
in no time, and told him there wasn’t a 
vacancy.” 

Greville heaved a sigh of relief. 

** I’m glad to hear it.’’ 

** Bless you, he didn’t stand a dog’s 
chance,’’ went on the other. ‘“ Sir 
John turned up his confidential report. 
Nothing more was_ necessary. Of 
course, I don’t know the fellow, but I 
can’t say that he struck me very favour- 
ably. We had a word or two together, 


and he did nothing but brag about his 
Do you see much 


money and influence. 
of him? ”’ 

** Not more than I can help.”’ 

Harbord looked thoughtfully at his 
cigarette. 

“Well, I daresay you’re right,’’ he 
returned. ‘Now I must be off,’’ he 
added. ‘‘ Come down to the War Office 
at ten to-morrow morning.”’ 


(To be continued.) 




















‘* THEY may call me unclean,’’ grunted 
the hog; ‘‘ but no one could be more 
fond of a wash.”’ 


HE HUNTED FOR IT. 
‘* How did you find your steak, sir? ”’ 
inquired the expectant waiter as he held 
out his hand to receive a tip. 

‘* Oh, only by dogged perseverance,”’ 
replied Mr. Neverpleased; ‘‘ the chef 
had hidden it under a Brussels sprout to 
keep it hot.’’ 





“ Waiter, what is this cheese ?” 


** Grew-ere, sir.” 


‘*'Um ! Bring me some that grew elsewhere.” 


THINGS HEARD. 
Younc Lapy (visiting the Zoo for the 
first time): ‘‘ What a glorious show of 
birds, mother! I don’t think I’ve seen 
a better display at any milliner’s.’’ 





SISTERLY LOVE. 


Winirrep: ‘‘ Young Mr. Goodcatch 
is always making sheep’s eyes at me if 
we meet at any party.”’ 

Outtve: ‘‘ Indeed! Well, I always 
considered him very mutton-headed.’’ 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 





WHY AND WHAT? 


By J. Harris Stone, M.A. 


Why should the gentle lark complain ? 
Why should the lark be gentle ? 

The silly sailor ploughs the main 
With ploughshare only mental. 


The sea is sometimes piping hot, 
A saying trite and old, 

You then may bathe in it, but not 
When you are catching cold. 


The moon is fair, the sun is not, 
For masculine is he. 

This may of course be tommy rot— 
Why should a ship be she? 


The weather may be bitter cold, 
Sweet hot you never see. 

A man you like you may call old 
Though youthful kitten he. 


Oh! say what made the bucket puil ? 
Why did the flower stand? 

If cats and dogs come down as hail 
Is music in hat band? 


Wherever did the garden walk? 
Why did the diamond ring ? 
And, though it may be silly talk, 
What did the kettle sing? 


Why did the roller skate remain ? 
What made the Cee spring swoon ? 

Could it have been the aeroplane 
That made the table spoon? 


What could have made the candle stick ? 
Why did the raspberry jam? 

Did water fall and in a tick 
Flood town to Tottenham ? 


What baccy does a chimney smoke? 
What caused the window pane? 
Did ever biscuit box a bloke? 
I’d like you to explain. 


Tell me what made the curtain blind? 
Whom did the flower pot? 

And when a man has lost his mind, 

Why is he off his dot ? 


oo 
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THE woman who threw a jampot at her 
husband no doubt thought that was the 
way to show him how sweet she could be 
to him! 


THE CLERKS TREMBLED. 


WHEN old Grumbler got caught through 
the office lift jamming, no one paid any 
attention to his vigorous outcry for quite 
a long time. The clerks thought from 
his language that he was merely abusing 
the telephone girl. 


Tue wages of the pen are often penury. 
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CAUSE FOR SUSPICION. 
MiseRLY HOUSEHOLDER (suspiciously 
thinking of last quarter’s gas bill) : 
‘“‘Are you quite sure that you can see 
the dial correctly in this light, or shall I 
bring you a candle? ”’ 

MoperN Gas Pirate (come to read 
meter): ‘‘ Lor’ bless you, sir! I’m so 
used to the job, that I could read ’em 
with me eyes shut.”’ 


** BELOVED,”’ 


se 


wailed the smote one, 
my love for you is like my ring—end- 
less.” 

“* Indeed,’’ replied the disdainful maid, 
‘* strange to say it also resembles mine, 
for it has no beginning.’”’ 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


Tue Reverend took the choir boys to the 
Zoo to study nature. In course of time 
they arrived at where the lions fed, and 
in his genial way he strove to introduce 
the keeper into his course of instruction. 

‘* If one of these gigantic and fero- 
cious carnivora contrived to emancipate 
itself, my good man, and to hurl its 
prodigious strength into our midst, 
what steps would you take? ”’ 

The good man turned and winked 
abstractedly. 

** Blanked long steps, I can tell you! ”’ 
he said. 


PLEASE” ! 


THINGS WERE DIFFERENT. 


Mr. MAKEBELIEVE (who prided himself 
on possessing a most genial disposition) 
was dining with some swell friends at a 
City restaurant, and as a great treat 
little Freddy sat by his side. 
Unfortunately, the overworked waiter 
was rather a long time in attending to 
their wants. For some time Freddy sat 
patiently listening to the conversation, 
but at last a lull gave him an opportun- 
ity. ‘* Father,’’ said he, in a shrill 
voice, ‘‘ why don’t you start smashing 
the things, like you do at home if 
mother’s late with the breakfast? ”’ 





NOTES FOR CARAVANNERS. 


By J. Harris Stone, M.A., 


Hon. General Secretary of 


THe CarRAvAN CLuB OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


H.B.M.’s Consul in Vienna kindly 
replies to the enquiries of the Hon. Gen. 
Sec. as follows :—‘‘ I 
regret I have not been 
able to get the informa- 
tion you asked for about Caravans in 
Austria before, but I hope this will be in 


Caravanning 


in Austria. 


MR. H. P. 


time for any parties coming this summer. 
Regarding your questions : 

1. The duties on carriages for con- 
veyance of persons are: Without 
leather or cushions, 60 Kr. per 100 
kilos; with leather or cushions, 180 
Kr. per 100 kilos. 

This duty would have to be paid at 
the frontier, but could be recovered on 
leaving the country. 

It depends on the nature of the van 
which duty would be payable. 

The duty on horses over two years 


RICHARDS’ 


old is 100 Kronen each, also presum- 
ably recoverable. If horses are 
brought a certificate that they come 
from a healthy district from an official 
veterinary, countersigned by an 


Austrian Consul, may be demanded, 
and a veterinary examination may be 


VAN ON THE ROAD. 


compulsory at the frontier. Probably, 
if the horses come to the frontier by 
road there will be less difficulty about 
the first point. I am expecting some 
further information about the horse 
question, which I will send you. 

2. It is impossible to give the exact 
regulations about camping, etc., as 
these differ in each of the Provinces 
of Austria, and the smaller local 
authorities, too, have jurisdiction in 
matters of this kind. I believe there 
would be no difficulties, as there are a 
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number of gipsies travelling in cara- 
vans in this country. 

Campers would, of course, take 
care not to obstruct the traffic or do 
damage. 

3. 1 think particularly the moun- 
tainous and picturesque parts like the 
Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper and Lower 
Austria, where the roads are good. 

‘In some other provinces the roads 
are very bad, and the people speak 
no German. 

4. There is only one pért in Austria, 
Trieste, but caravans arriving there 
would have to pass a very wide bleak 
and stony range (the Karst) before 
reaching the more civilised parts of 
the country. I would rather recom- 
mend coming from Switzerland or 
Bavaria into the Tyrol or Salzburg. 

5. People coming to Austria should 
be warned against lighting open fires 
in the forests, as this is severely 
punished. 

In view of the probability of cara- 
vans coming to the Tyrol this year, 
the Viceroy of the Province has kindly 
promised to the British Vice-Consul at 
Innsbruck, whom I asked to speak to 
him on the subject, to inform the 
Gendarmerie and local authorities, sc 
that they may be prepared for these 
travellers, and not confuse them with 
gipsy vagrants. 

Passports, though not legally com- 
pulsory, should certainly be carried by 
all caravanners.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, O. G. PHILLPoTT, 
H.B.M.’s Consul.”’ 


In a further letter Mr. O. G. Phillpott 
adds :— 

‘*In reference to my letter of the 
12th May I have now received infor- 
mation from the Customs House here, 
and am informed that in their opinion 
caravans would pay the same duty 
which is levied on the wagons of 
travelling actors, etc. (Kiinstler- 
wagen), which is only 15 Kronen per 
100 kilos (Tarif No. 547). 

On the other hand the stoves, and 
perhaps some of the other furniture, 
would be taxed separately.’’ 


Opinions and experiences differ. Last 
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month a reference was made to the 
experiences of a Mem- 
ber who spoke of 
the incivility he had 
met with in the South of Scotland while 
on the road. Mr. H. P. Richards, an 
experienced caravanner, writes to us: 
‘**T notice in this month’s Notes some 
Member complaining about South Scot- 
land for touring. ‘Lhis is very different 
to our experience. We have been for 
the last two years up in that part, and 
have been through all the principal towns 
—Moffat, Dumfries, Castle Douglas, 
Newton Stewart, Glenluce, Stranraer, 
Port Patrick, and many others. Every- 
where we have found people most kind, 
and ready to do anything for us. Pitch 
charges practically nil, they not wanting 
to take anything. We intend going 
again his summer. I forgot to mention 
also that horse hire is only £1 per week. 
I don’t think that can be beaten either.”’ 


Why not use oxen for drawing cara- 
vans? They are docile, strong, patient. 
Slow they certainly 
are, but speed is not 
required for caravan- 
ning, so that they seem to exactly fulfil 
the touring caravanner’s requirements. 
Another advantage is that they are less 
expensive than horses, for they do not 
need more in the way of food than the 
herbage of field and roadside. Miss 
Bayliss, of Ashlett House, Fawley, 
Southampton, from whom the sugges- 
tion comes, says: ‘‘ I have two beautiful 
creatures who have been trained to draw 
a cart, so would, I should think, soon 
get accustomed to a caravan. I ama 
vegetarian from the humane standpoint, 
so cannot reconcile it with my conscience 
to sell them in the ordinary way, as I 
know their fate would be the butcher. I 
cannot afford to keep them as I have not 
sufficient grazing land forthem. They 
are such very gentle things; though so 
strong, much more gentle than our 
cows.’” Who will be the first to tour 
with a caravan drawn by oxen? Oxen- 
drawn carts in Italy, Spain, and other 
countries are common objects on the 
road. It is not unlikely some may be 
seen on our roads through the agency of 
the Caravan Club. 


South Scotland. 


Draught Oxen, 


FASHION 


REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


NEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
SMART WOMAN. 


OW that billiards is becoming 
more and more a woman’s game, 
we may soon, in the course of 

things fashionable, sce a distinct draw- 
ing away from bridge in favour of this 
hitherto man’s pastime. : 

As itis necessary that one’s move- 
ments must be free in order to execute 
many strokes, women with their tight- 
fitting garments have been greatly handi- 
capped, and have therefore had little 
opportunity to join the men at 
billiards. 

As Fashion has decreed in favour of 
billiards, she has therefore called into 
being the “‘ billiard wrap.”’ 

Just as men remove their coats in 
playing billiards, so now will women 
substitute for the corsage a small wrap, 
which will leave the arms free and the 
movements of the body unhampered. 

This new wrap will be worn over a 
loose bodice and will be a thing of 
beauty indeed. 

Several delightful models have been 
shown, among them one in Japanese 
design made in delicate grey crepe 
stamped with a handsome Iris pattern 
in relief. Another of these light and 
commodious garments looked very chic 
in saxe blue ninon de soie, fastened with 
large mother o’ pearl buttons. 

Indeed, it would seem that men’s 
province is again being invaded by the 
fair sex, as the brilliant wrap bids fair 
to rival the man’s smoking jacket in 
the house parties of the coming season. 

All the soft silks promise to be im- 
mensely popular this summer. Foulards 
and satin foulards will be 
used in great abundance for 
morning dresses, afternoon 
frocks and home dresses. 

I saw several dainty gowns recently 


Day 


owns. 


for afternoon wear. One looked par- 
ticularly charming in mauve satin 
foulard with black rings. This little 
gown was cut in the Russian style and 
banded in at the waist with soft black 
satin; the bodice was in the one-piece 
effect and had a dainty collar and cuffs 
of black chiffon edged with narrow val. 
lace. 

One other gown was most fetching in 
old rose foulard dotted with gold. This 
pretty frock had a tunic of black ninon 
caught in below the knees with black 
satin and showing quite a full under- 
skirt of the rose foulard. 

For the river there are many simple 
models in linen, lingerie and broderie 
Anglaise. I saw one in fine white em- 
broidery made with the long waist line 
and full pleated skirt having a high 
standing collar with a pleated frill below 
in fine white net. To wear with this 
dainty gown was a large black lace hat 
with a crown of black silk daisies with 
yellow centres. 

Talking of hats reminds me of the 
steeple crown hats that have just 
arrived from Paris. 

For these hats with their extra- 
ordinary high crowns, tulle and plumes 
are used in great profusion. The one 
that I saw was extremely smart in black 
tagel straw. Round the high crown 
appeared a very full swathing of tan 
coloured tulle, and massed together on 
the left side were a huge cluster of brown 
and black feathers caught with a round 
jet buckle. 

The tailor-made turban is in great 
demand for wear with a simple coat and 

The skirt, and is usually a quiet 
Tailor-Made affair of straw or cloth. 

Toque. The only trimming of this 
rajah-like hat is a flat wing or quill in 
some pretty shade. Of course, one sees 
turbans of all kinds and new models 
are appearing all the time. 

A very dressy turban is made in 
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iridescent straw intermixed with 
threads of silver and gold, and com- 
pleted by a cluster of. imitation berries 
in dull gold. Another is in black satin 
straw swathed in fine black tulle and 
finished in the centre with an aigrette in 
white, powdered with pearls. 

The new scarves are quite flat and 


are fashioned in various colours. These 


will be found most useful for 
evening wear and look very 
chic with a border.of silk 
embroidery or imitation stones. 

Black mousseline de soie lined with 
mauve or shell pink is very effective. 
There need be no decoration at all; in 
fact, the effect is more elegant if quite 
plain. 

The cloud scarf is quite the newest 
thing from Paris and consists of many 
layers of chiffon or net in great width, 
which can be wound about the throat 
and shoulders in the way the old- 
fashioned cloud was manipulated. One 
scarf of this kind was seen in many 
shades of blue with long silk tassels in 
black at each end. This cloud scarf 
makes a decidedly pretty finish to a 
dainty summer gown. 

A dainty little bonnet is made from a 
straight piece of handkerchief linen or 

muslin, trimmed at _ the 

acti edges with narrow lace and 

supplied with strings of the 

material. The turned back flap is an 

inch in width and quite like the flap of 

a Dutch bonnet, being edged with lace 

and having a tiny rosette at each side 
in white ribbon. 


Shoulder 
Scarves, 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


Cocoa butter, when used for remov- 
ing lines from the neck, should be 
applied in the following 

_ —e manner: Before retiring 
wash and soften the flesh by 

warm applications of soft wet cloths. 
After warming it slightly to soften it, 
rub the cocoa butter on the palms of the 
hands and rub the neck well until every 
particle of grease is absorbed. It will 
take quite a little time to show results, 
but if persevered in, this will take out 


the deep lines. Cocoa butter is exceed- 
ingly greasy, but when it is rubbed 
thoroughly into the flesh it has a won- 
derful effect on the tissues. 








AN ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR GOWN IN BLACK 
RUCHE DE SOIE, 


Just at this time of the year every 
woman should at least practice the 
scientific way of washing the 

eau _ face, so that the complexion 
may be kept fresh and clean. 

A noted Parisienne advocates the 














practice of first cleansing the face with 
a piece of cotton wool dipped in cold 
cream and almond oil, thus removing 
the dust. Next a second piece of cotton 
wool is taken and dipped in the mixture 
and every particle of the face is again 
gone over. Then comes the washing of 
the face. A thin paste of almond meal 
is made with lukewarm water and a few 
drops of perfume, the hands are dipped 
into this, and the face is gently bathed 
with slow smooth strokes. The face is 





FROCK WORN BY MISS PHYLLIS DARE IN 
“THE GIRL IN THE TRAIN” AT VAUDEVILLE 
THEATRE. 

PINK CHIFFON WITH CREPE SURFACE 
POSED UPON A BACKGROUND DECORATED 


WITH CORD AND FINE SOUTACHE. 
then patted with a dry soft face cloth 
and a piece of cotton wool is dipped 
into a little Eau de Cologne and then 
applied to every particle of the face very 
lightly and quickly. Finally the face is 
massaged with a little cold cream, 
which is applied with the finger tips 
No grease should show on the surface, 
and at the end of this treatment the 
face should be soft and glowing. 
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Pour some boiling water over a 
quantity of sage leaves and let them 

How to remain for some time in 

Darken the oven. Then strain and 
Grey Hair. apply this liquid to the roots 
of the hair daily. 

Lemon juice is an old stand-by for its 
whitening effect, but it should not be 
used clear except for a very 
coarse skin, and then in 
moderation. If the juice of 
a lemon is mixed with the liquid made 
from boiling and straining oatmeal, it 
will not be so apt to dry the skin. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 

Obtain from an Italian store one 
pennyworth of yellow chrome in oil and 
To Regild two pennyworth of gold size, 
and gradually mix the latter 
with the chrome in oil to the 
consistency of mixed paint. Use a 
camel hair mop, and paint the frame 
evenly all over, letting it dry. Next 
obtain a good gold paint with the gilt 
in powder form and spirits separate, 
and use as directed. 

Toa pint of boiling water add two tea- 
spoonsful of ammonia. Také a piece of 
To remove Cloth as near the colour of the 
Shine from serge as possible, and rub 
Navy Serge. the shiny places, always rub- 
bing downwards. This process will also 
remove any stains. Hang in the air to 
dry, and press with a hot iron over a 


Picture 
Frames. 


dry cloth. If care is used the cloth will 
look quite fresh. 
Mix together two pennyworth of 


Eau-de-Cologne, one pennyworth of 
spirits of rosemary, and one 
Pe pennyworth of sweet oil. 
me: This will always keep and is 
splendid for making the hair. soft and 
glossy. 
A pretty and inexpensive work 
basket can be made with the crown of 
To makea 2 large straw hat. Nicely 
ty line inside and outside with 
Work Basket. some pretty sateen. Then 
take a length of cheap white dotted 
muslin. Edge it with-lace and pleat it 


on the outside: edge of the crown. 
Twist some pretty ribbon round the top 
of the basket and finish with a nice 
bow. 
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Procure a piece of soft Oriental silk 
of a fair quality some eight inches 
square. Iron on to it a 

a dainty transfer design, say of 

Cushion. violets conventionalised, 
line the silk with fine unbleached muslin 
and overcast the edges. Get two skeins 
of violet coloured filoselle. First run 
the ‘outline of your flowers with the 
violet silk, working so that the outline 
will stand out boldly on the surface. 
Outline the leaves and stew. of the 
flowers with fairly dark green, taking 
three strands of filoselle on your needle. 
Now darn the background backwards 
with a very pale shade of heliotrope or 
silver thread. As a finish to the work 
there is nothing to surpass a narrow 
border darned all round with another 
art colour. 


How to make 


HINTS FOR OUR HOME COOK. 


Required :-—-6 eggs, 6 ozs. castor 
sugar, 6 ozs. Vienna flour, 3 ozs. glace 
pineapple, a pinch of salt, 
and the rind of half a lemon. 

Break the eggs into a 
basin, beat them well, and add the 
sugar. Place the basin over a pan of 
boiling water at the side of the stove 
and whisk the sugar and eggs until the 
mixture is quite thick. Sieve the flour 
and salt together, and cut the pineapple 
into shreds. Stir the flour lightly, then 
add the pineapple and grated lemon 
rind. Have ready a greased cake tin 
lined with greased paper. Put in the 
mixture and bake it in a quick oven for 
forty minutes. 

Chocolate syrup makes a delightful 
summer drink. Put six heaped table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate 
over the fire with two cup- 
fuls of boiling water. Sim- 
mer them. slowly, stirring them fre- 
quently until they are dissolved. Add 
this to four ounces of granulated sugar 
and stir until it is dissolved, then re- 
move the spoon and simmer the mixture 
for about eight minutes longer. Now 
strain it, add to it two tablespoonsful of 


A Good 
Cake. 


Chocolate 
Syrup. 


Vanilla extract and pour it into bottles, 
which should be well sealed. When it 
is required for use allow three-quarters 
of a cup of ice cold milk and two table- 
spoonsful of syrup for every glassful re- 
quired. 
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HANDSOME BLACK EVENING TOILETTE 
WORN BY MISS CLARA EVELYN, COMPOSED 
OF CHARMEUSE WITH A JETTED CORSAGE 

@AND TUNIC EDGED WITH VERY DEEP FRINGE 


To each pound of ripe tomatoes allow 
one pound of loaf sugar and one small 
lemon. Peel the tomatoes 
tee fand divide into pieces. 
oe : Gently boil for one hour, and 
then add the sugar and the grated 
lemon, also the juice, and simmer for 
another hour, or until the jam sets on a 
cold plate. This jam requires longer 
boiling on account of the watery nature 
of the fruit. 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


The holiday season is in full swing 
now for many of us and our minds are 
filled with pleasurable 
anticipations of the 
coming tour. But before 
setting out, especially for a foreign 
country, it is advisable to see to it that 
due attention is paid to certain details 
that have a great effect on one’s comfort. 

First of all, to be really weather-proof. 
And for this the car must have high 
doors to both the back and front seats. 
The warning is the more necessary in 
the latter case, as the back seats by this 
time are receiving the attention they 
deserve. But, strange to say, it has 
been otherwise with the front part. of 
the car. The reason is not far to seek. 
People somehow cannot, when dealing 
with motor cars, get away the influence 
of horse carriages, and this in spite of 
the radical difference between the two 
types. 

Yet as so many people drive their own 
cars nowadays, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to protect all parts 
of the motor equally. In 
the first place, high 
doors in front shield both the driver and 
the front passenger from rain, while they 
also protect the control levers from the 
weather. 

Moreover, they act as a real barrier to 
draughts around one’s feet and legs, a 
consideration of no little importance, 
seeing that one is practically unable to 
move while on the car. 

Another point of value to tourists is 
the shape of the body; and that this is 
a thing of no small importance is known 
to men of experience. In my opinion 
one of the best types is that known as 
the Torpedo, which, with the addition of 
a Cape Cart hood is excellent provision 
for all kinds of weather. 

For patterns of real practical value it 
would be hard to beat some of those 
turned out by ‘the well- 
known Daimler Co., of 
Coventry. These give 


Points for 
Tourists. 


Protection 
Essential. 


Daimler 
Enterprise. 


plenty of accommodation both for pas- 
sengers and luggage, being moreover, 
suitable for all kinds of work. 

A further detail is the fitting of a wind 
screen at the back of the front seat, 
which is invaluable for keeping draughts 
from the back passengers, who hitherto 
have had to suffer great inconvenience 
from this very cause, which, when we 
come to think of it, is ridiculous in these 
days. But then, we were ever the 
slaves of custom. 

Fittings of this nature cost but little, 
as they need neither be large nor elabor- 
ate, nor do they, on the other hand, get 
in one’s way. 

Of late there has been a noticeable 
tendency towards studying personal 
comfort, and modern 
cars are aé_é marked 
advance on their pre- 
decessors. When low seats are fitted 
they can be upholstered more deeply, 


Luxurious 


Tendencies. 


which is the best means of insulating 


their occupants from vibration. It is 
true one finds people still who cannot see 
the force of this, and who, rather than 
experiment for themselves prefer to go 
on in the same old way. 

But here again the Daimler cars set an 
example, and the later ones are patterns 
of what automobiles should be. More- 
over, this firm are strong believers in the 
virtues of wire wheels, and that they 
have reason has been proved over and 
over again. This type is enormously 
strong, and can put up with rough 
usage that the usual Artillery pattern, 
durable as it is, would collapse under in 
a quarter of the time. 

The car being in good fettle there 
arises the absorbing question of routes. 
To one man the British 
Isles appeal, while another 
does not feel he has had a 
real holiday unless he has swallowed in- 
numerable gallons of French and Italian 
wines. But the Continent is an enor- 
mous place to us who have been brought 
up in the ‘f Tight little Isle,’’ and thus it 
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is working in the dark to do more than 
suggest a few routes. 

For information that is full and of just 
the kind a stranger needs it is best to 
consult the guide books published by the 
great motoring organisations, such as 
the Automobile Association, the Royal 
Automobile Club, and the Motor Union. 
Any of these bodies will give valuable 
assistance, which, by the way, is the 
more necessary now that the new, Inter- 
national Regulations have come’ into 
force. 

The A.A., in particular, will pave the 
tourist’s route admirably, so much so, 


indeed, that I cannot 

Work of imagine anyone fearing to 
the A.A. ; > 
travel on the Continent in 

future. If people do, it can only be 


because they are imbued with the spirit 
of the age that wilfully shut its eyes to 
the progress of the times, preferring the 
out-of-date and the anachronistic to the 
actual and practical. 

Planning a tour on the Continent is an 
easy matter now-a-days, as each of the 
chief countries issues excellent maps that 
give fullest information. For example, 
there are the Taride maps, the Plan 
Velos, and the hand-books issued by the 
Touring Club of France, those of Bel- 
gium, and similar works emanating from 
kindred bodies in Germany, Italy, and 
other touring centres. 

These, of course, refer more particu- 
larly to pretentious tours, though, as a 

matter of fact, one can 

— spend a most delightful 

’ week across the Channel 

if no longer period is available. But in 

any case, once landed, if one has made 

provision beforehand in accordance with 

the regulations of the new International 

Circulation Convention, referred to 

above, it only remains to set the car in 

motion and to drive away as far as time 
and circumstances permit. 

Holland alone contains much of great 
interest to the stranger, Amsterdam and 
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Rotterdam, for instance, 


yas being quaint and enter- 
Holland. - ao ‘ 
taining by reason of their 
unlikeness to English cities. Then 
there is Scheveningen, the solitary © 
Dutch water-place, where the elite are 
wont to disport themselves in fine 
weather. Or one can visit Alkmaar, 


famous for its cheeses, and the dead 
cities of the Zuyder Zee. 

In Belgium, Antwerp has its docks, its 
lofty belfry, its valuable pictures, and 
the old fortifications 
claim attention. A 
short distance to the 
south are the beautiful Ardennes, full of 
many quiet and old world spots. The 
Meuse valley is charming, and there are 
interesting sights at Hans, Rochfort, 
Coo, and Spa. Further west Brussels 
has much to attract, including the Inter- 
national Exhibition now in full swing, its 
cathedral, fine boulevards, the Avenue 
Bois de la Cambre, the Weirtz Gallery, 
where some extraordinary gruesome 
and fantastic pictures are to be found, 
and, a few miles away, the site of the 
famous battle of Waterloo. 

A pleasant day can be spent in Ghent, 
noted for its horticulture, and in Bruges, 
a quaint medieval city, 
now but the ghost of its 
past, Gay Ostend on the 
coast, Ypres and its Halle des Draps, a 
veritable marvel of architecture, the 
golfing grounds round Blankenberghe, 
each have their individual charms. Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, again, make very 
pleasant touring grounds, and are easily 
reached by way of Southampton and 
Havre. Or if one goes to Dieppe it is 
only a hundred and four miles via Rouen 
to Paris, where good roads radiate to 
the south. Eastward lies Luxemburg, a 
pretty town built on a ravine at the head 
of the charming Moselle, to follow whick 
to the silver Rhine is one of the prettiest 
trips imaginable. 


A Country of 
Many Parts. 


Special 
Charms. 
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